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PREFACE 


Dr. Kenneth Dale has in this little volume briefly but comprehensively 
presented an excellent description of contemporary Japanese culture and 
society which is the context in which the body of Christ witnesses today. 
This analysis is accompanied by another section describing how various 
religious and secular movements attempt to address these issues. This also 
includes the Christian church's response to the contextual realities faced 
today. 

This little volume will be extremely valuable for those who wish to 
understand the life and mission of the church in Japan. It will also call forth 
questions and possible answers to those who plan and pray for a more 
effective Christian mission within this challenging situation at the end of the 
twentieth century. 

Dr. Dale for many years has been the Director of the Personal Growth 
and Counseling Center affiliated with the Lutheran Theological College and 
Seminary in Tokyo. In addition to producing several books in Japanese on 
counseling. Dr. Dale has also written a book in English entitled Circle of 
Harmony , published by William Carey Library in 1975. It dealt with new 
religious movements within Japan and gave him deep insights into Japanese 
ways of thinking and believing. 

In 1993 the Division for Global Mission (DGM) of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) asked Dr. Dale to coordinate a study 
dealing with the context in which the Japanese Lutheran Church lives and 
witnesses to Jesus Christ. The purpose of the study was to determine how 
the DGM could more adequately train and equip ELCA personnel called to 
serve in Japan. 

The results of this study, summarized in this volume and published in 
Japanese as well as English, should be valuable for the Japanese church as 
well as the American church, and also for all who seek to understand at a 
deeper level the challenges facing the Christian Church in Japan today. 

Mark Thomsen, Executive Director (until Dec. I, 1995), 
Division for Global Mission, Ev. Lutheran Church in America 



PROLOGUE 


During my 45-year career as a missionary in Japan, I, like many others 
around the world concerned about Christianity in this country, have 
constantly wrestled with the question. Why does the Japanese Christian 
church grow so slowly? Now at the conclusion of that career I have tried to 
answer that question by making a critical examination of both the difficult 
cultural context and of the weaknesses-and also the strengths-of the 
Christian church struggling in that context. In conclusion, the study makes 
special reference to the work of missionaries. 

This effort was given initial impetus by the Division for Global 
Mission (DGM) of the Ev. Lutheran Church in America, which asked me to 
do a study project on "Christian Witness in the Context of Japanese 
Buddhism and Secularism" for the Board of the DGM. I am grateful to the 
DGM for this stimulus and for its support of the project. 

It seemed that the project report could be useful to others-both in Japan 
and in the West-who are also concerned about the state and growth of the 
church in this crucial Asian country. Therefore I have undertaken to put it in 
this form for wider circulation and also translated it into Japanese, so that it 
might hopefully be a stimulus for discussion and reflection among pastors 
and lay people in Japan. 

I presented a lecture on the same subject for the annual "One-Day 
Seminary" at the Lutheran Theological College in Tokyo in September, 
1995. The lecture used material from the study project, but presented it in a 
different arrangement and in a much more concise and focused format. The 
lecture was originally given in Japanese, but I have translated it into English 
and included it in this publication. I have placed it first, as Part One, 
assuming that readers might want to look first at this briefer presentation, 
and then, if their interest has been whetted, will want to probe further into 
the in-depth Study Project Report, which follows as Part Two. 

This writing tends to be problem-centered and thus may often have a 
negative tone, but it is my sincere prayer that it may help Westerners to 
understand the difficulties faced by the Japanese church, and may help 
Japanese to find creative ways to build the Kingdom of God in Japan. 

Kenneth J. Dale 

December 31, 1995 (Date of retirement) 
Tokyo 
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PART ONE 

(LECTURE) 

CHRISTIAN SURVIVAL IN THORNY SOIL 

How many, many times I have been asked—and struggled to find an 
answer to--the question, "Why does the Japanese Christian Church grow so 
slowly?" At this final point in my career as a missionary working in that 
church, I have tried to make a survey of both the church and its cultural 
context in search for answers to that question. If we think of Jesus' parable 
of the sower and the soils (Matt. 13), surely Japan represents the third type of 
soil: "Some seed fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked the 
wheat." (Matt. 13:1-8) Japan is thorny soil! 

In this lecture, I would like to look at two aspects of this problem: 
first, the obstacles to Christian growth presented by Japanese religious, 
social and cultural facts, and secondly, the weaknesses-and also the strengths 
--of the Japanese church which is challenged to change and grow in the face 
of these obstacles. 

I. EXTERNAL OBSTACLES TO THE GROWTH 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 

A, JAPANESE RELIGION 

1. THE NEGATIVE IMAGE OF RELIGION 

Generally speaking, the average Japanese does not take religion 
seriously; there is little respect for religion as such. This is the observation 
of Shinji Kanai, professor of modem religions at Tokyo University, in an 
article written for the Japan Times (Sept. 18, 1995). 

A survey taken of 6000 students was made a few years ago by a group 
of professors of Sophia University, Tokyo, asking their attitudes toward 
religion. The great majority of respondents said religion was not necessary. 
They saw religion to be in opposition to the scientific mind, and thought 
people of good intelligence and education should not need religion. The 
majority saw religion as an escape from the reality of life, something which 
is all right for weak and old people, but irrelevant to the healthy and 
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confident. 

Of course the current dreadful scandal uncovered in the cult, Aum 
Shinrikyo--which most recently has been accused of planning to manufacture 
70 tons of Sarin poison gas to be sprayed from helicopters and destroy whole 
cities with one swoop-only adds suspicion and contempt for all religion. 
Most people do not have enough background in the field of religion to be 
able to distinguish between true and false religion. 

Christianity is plagued with sects which also baffle the populace and 
undercut its validity: Unification Church, Jehovah's Witnesses, Mormons 
are loud in their propaganda and catch the public eye. They all go by the 
name "Christian." And there are further negative images of the Christian 
church. Many, if not most, people see the church as small, unattractive, 
foreign-tinged, and see Christians as gloomy, legalistic and rigid. 

While the above negative views do represent a large proportion of the 
population, it should also be remembered that there are at the same time 
many positive views of religion and much appreciation of Christianity. The 
popularity of the weekly program on religion broadcast by NHK national 
television, and of the religion series of books by the Iwanami Bunko 
publisher should not be overlooked. 

Christians are generally looked upon as people of integrity. Concerts 
of classical church music are attended by throngs of people. Churches are 
filled to overflowing on Christmas Eve, and a growing proportion of young 
couples desire a Christian style wedding. Whereas the above paragraphs 
clearly present an obstacle to Christianity, we should also take hope for the 
future from these positive elements. 

2. JAPANESE RELIGIOSITY 

Perhaps more important than the Japanese religions themselves is the 
nature of Japanese religiosity, or the manner of perceiving religion. The 
common Japanese approach is to perceive religion as being non-rational. It 
is not a matter of truth but a matter of feeling. Doctrine and theology are 
secondary to intuition and emotion. One should choose a religion on the 
basis of what appeals to emotional inclinations. 

This approach to religion undercuts the Christian concern for truth. 
Especially the type of academic, rational theology prevalent in the Japanese 
churches, which has largely been transplanted from the West, runs counter to 
this stream of normal Japanese religious feeling. 
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In Japanese religiosity there is a liking for external forms, ceremony 
and ritual. Something visible to the eye is desired. For instance, some very 
prevalent "forms" include an annual visit to certain Shinto shrines on the 
first days of the New Year, returning to one's home place in mid-summer for 
the obon festival which remembers deceased ancestors, taking children at the 
age of three, five and seven to the local shrine for a ritual of blessing, buying 
and carrying good luck charms at shrines, and many other visible signs and 
activities expressing religious sentiment. 

But the emphasis of Christianity, especially Protestant Christianity, 
on the spiritual realities and a down-playing of material symbols and also 
ceremonies runs contrary to this aspect of Japanese religiosity. 

Japanese religiosity is characterized by a syncretistic view of all 
religion. Most Japanese are both Buddhist and Shintoist at the same time. 
In an official national survey of religious affiliation, the result showed 
219,700,000 members of religious groups-out of a total Japanese population 
of about 125,000,000! One of the reasons for this syncretistic phenomenon 
is that there are many strata of religious tradition existing. As new strata 
were added, they did not replace the old, but were simply an addition. So 
today there is still the primitive strata of Shintoism, plus the strata of 
Buddhism, plus the strata of Confucian ethics, plus the Christian influence, 
etc. 

This way of thinking is hardly in harmony with the Christian view 
which points to one way of salvation, namely, the salvation offered by the 
one who said, "I am the Way, the Truth and the Life." 

Much Japanese religious feeling and practice can be characterized as 
"folk faith" in "folk religion." Folk religion refers to the unorganized, non- 
institutional religious ideas and practices of the common people. Such 
beliefs include the firm belief in lucky and unlucky days, unlucky numbers, 
onomancy (telling one’s fortune by one's name), astrology, hoigaku (fate 
determined by direction which one's house and rooms face). Shamanism, 
paying respect to the little stone images along the roadside (found also in the 
cities), etc. Although most Westerners slough these ideas off as superstition, 
they are more than superstition to the average Japanese. For instance, 
wedding halls and crematoria alike are empty on unlucky days. 

A basic problem in introducing Christianity to Japan is that the basic 
religious concept--the concept of God—is extremely ambiguous. Shinto 
speaks of the yaoyorozu no kamigami ("eight million gods"). Almost 
anything can be a god in Shinto. Then there are the countless thousands of 
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images of the Buddha, which, though may not be treated as gods are 
nevertheless objects of devout veneration. The same might be said of the 
spirits of the departed ancestors. While not worshiped as gods, yet the 
veneration of the ancestral spirits is one of the most deeply ingrained family 
customs. Besides these, are the founders of a host of new religious 
movements, most of whom lay some claim to divinity. They are often 
called ikigami ("living god"). And finally, an insidious combination of 
religious and political authority is to be found in the emperor system itself, 
in which the Japanese emperor has in the past-until just fifty years ago-been 
deified and followed with absolute obeisance. 

How contrary is this vague concept of God toHhe clearly defined 
Christian concept of God as the Creator, Redeemer, Ruler atidHFatHer known 
through the historical figure of Jesus Christ! 


3. BUDDHISM 

Buddhism began to take root in Japan in the seventh century, so it is 
deeply ingrained in the consciousness of the Japanese people, as it is in much 
of Asia. Although Japan is called a "Buddhist country," hardly any Japanese 
know the actual teachings of this religion; so we will not even touch on the 
teaching or doctrines of Buddhism here, but rather note a couple of aspects of 
this religion which are relevant to the everyday lives of modem people. The 
first would be to observe that the practical function of Buddhism today is to 
care for people at the time of death. Buddhism is known as ososhiki 
Bukkyo, or "funeral Buddhism." Nearly all, except Christian, funerals are 
performed by a Buddhist priest either in the home or at a temple or at both 
places. This fact is not to be disregarded as unimportant, because giving ones 
family members a "proper" funeral is considered essential. Furthermore, it is 
important for the continuity of the household that one, especially the oldest 
son, should have his ashes placed with his family in the Buddhist cemetery 

This fact is one of the major stumbling blocks in the road of people 
becoming Christian. "If I become Christian, can I not give my parents the 
kind of funeral they desire? or would not my own Christian funeral separate 
me from my family?" These are threatening questions to most people. 

Closely related to the above is the Buddhist practice of senzo kuyo , or 
ancester veneration. (Some people say, "ancestor worship;" I think that is a 
little too strong.) This practice was not even a part of original Buddhism, 
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but in Japan today, it is, along with funerals, the main function of 
Buddhism. Ancestral veneration is vitally important for the average person, 
for it is not only an expression of piety, but an expression of gratitude 
toward ones ancestors, and sometimes an appeasement of their spirit so they 
will not bring bad luck to the living. Above all, it is an expression of the 
solidarity of the family, a solidarity which runs vertically through the 
generations as well as horizontally among the living family members. 

Doing or refusing to do the ancestral veneration rites at the Buddha 
altar in the home, which is a treasured object in traditional homes, is one of 
the most painful decisions a Christian wife in a Buddhist home~a frequent 
combination-must make. To a great many lay Christians, this is perhaps 
the most severe point of conflict between Japanese tradition and their 
Christian faith. 

4. SHINTO 

Shintoism comes close to being a "civil religion" for Japan. The 
thought and feeling of the great majority of citizens, either consciously or 
unconsciously, is colored by Shintoism. At the national level, the emperor 
system, which is based on the Shinto myths of the divine nation and ruler, 
envelope the citizenry. At the local level, townspeople are enveloped in the 
local Shinto shrine festivals, for which shop-keepers and others are expected 
to contribute money. In individual homes, the Shinto god-shelf stands in a 
different room than the Buddha altar, and offers "divine protection" to those 
who dwell there. Being a "good Japanese" means to participate in these 
events and practices. 

Some Christians stand firm against these practices, but many would- 
be Christians are in a valley bf shadow asking, "Must I defy my family and 
despise their traditions, both Buddhist and Shinto, in order to be baptized? If 
so, for the sake of family and social relations, I will forgo baptism, although 
I appreciate the Bible and want to follow the ethics of Jesus." 

Whether Shinto is actually a religion or not has been debated by 
religious scholars. Before and during the Pacific War, people were taught 
that the emperor system and the Shinto ideals of the divine mission of Japan 
in the world were merely patriotic and not religious; therefore every good 
Japanese citizen should obey the government policy. But in fact, the 
veneration given to the emperor in every school and town throughout the 
country during that time was in essence the same veneration given to a divine 
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being. What a painful conflict this posed for Christians at that time! 

5. NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

In reaction to the above "old religions," countless new religious 
movements have arisen in Japan, especially in the decades immediately 
following the Pacific War. They tend to be an eclectic mix of elements from 
the old religions, sometimes including Christian thought, plus some modem 
philosophy and the unique "revelations" of the founder or foundress. Nearly 
all of them promise material benefits to those who take a few simple steps to 
join the organization. While their doctrinal content leaves much to be desired, 
these movements must be admired for their very practical approach to 
everyday problems and their zealous, effective methods of propagation. 

For those people who are interested in religion, these movements, 
with their simplistic message, their appeal to traditional Japanese religiosity 
and their glowing promises of material benefit offer a more attractive 
alternative than does Christianity. For the latter is not simple to understand, 
not traditional, makes no promises of ease, and generally is lacking in zeal 
for propagation. 

But it also an unfortunate fact that all religion in Japan has recently 
come under a cloud of suspicion and contempt in the eyes of most people, 
because of the outrageous acts of corruption, inhuman conduct and even 
mass murder perpetrated by some recent religious cults. Aum Shinrikyo, 
with Buddhist origins, and the Unification Church, with Christian origins, 
are chief of sinners at this time. 

A more severe national law restricting religious activities is now 
before the Diet at the time of this writing. Nearly all religions, Christianity 
included, are opposed to the new proposal, for they see it as a move toward 
oppression of all religion, which recalls the oppression suffered during the 
Pacific War, and also the horrible oppression of Christianity during the 17th 
century. 

B. THE JAPANESE SOCIAL SYSTEM 

6. THE EMPEROR SYSTEM 

The Emperor System ( Tennosei) of the Japanese nation is both a 
social and political system, and what makes it insidious is that it is also a 
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religious system-the expression of Shintoism on the national level. It calls 
for absolute allegiance from the citizens, an allegiance which goes beyond 
patriotism to become a worship of the nation and the imperial head of the 
nation. For a half centuiy since the end of the Pacific War and the official 
abolition of the emperor's divinity, religious institutions have fought to keep 
the Yasukuni Shrine-the Shinto Shrine where the spirits of the war dead are 
venerated-from reverting back to control by the state. Such control would 
mean a revival of the collusion between the political state and religious 
Shintoism—a collusion which undergirded the Japanese aggressive power 
during and preceding the Pacific War. 

A survey of Japanese Lutheran pastors showed that the Tennosei was 
one of their chief concerns over the future of Christianity. This system 
represents a political-religious system where Christians must live and 
breathe, yet one which is basically in opposition to the Christian faith. 

7. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

The Japanese public education system exerts a more powerful 
influence on the young generation than do either religions or the home. But 
unfortunately, there is no morality or spiritual values in this sytem. It 
totally lacks a wholistic view of human beings and a concern for personal 
development. It is, rather, geared toward the narrow, rigid training necessary 
to pass the entrance examinations to the next higher level of education. The 
ultimate goal of this process is to be employed by a prestigious company and 
enjoy secure benefits for the rest of ones life. "Examination hell" puts youth 
under great pressures to put certain studies above all else and perform well in 
a test mainly based on memorization of certain material, or become a second- 
class citizen. 

This system tends to create robots, and also makes the successful 
arrogant. The system lacks moral and human values, and as such is 
incompatible with the Christian concept of the growth of persons as a 
supreme value. The Christian battle for such values seems to be a losing 
one. 

Furthermore, the system is so demanding of time and energy—seven 
days a week-for both children and their mothers, whose responsibility it is to 
oversee their study, that there is no time left for either play or participation 
in religious activities, such as the church school. Education, in Japan, 
becomes a substitute for religion of any kind, Christianity included. 
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8. THE BUSINESS COMPANY 


What the school is to youth, the business company is to adults, 
especially males. Most Japanese are employed in business companies 
( kaisha ), and the company makes extremely high demands on the employees. 
They demand total dedication of time and energy for the sake of the company. 
Japanese workers have a reputation around the world for their long hours of 
work-the time for returning home often being near midnight. Workers have 
no time for thinking about the meaning of life and what they are doing, no 
time for hobbies, no time for religion. Family life is fractured; children see 
very little of their father. 

Thus the kaisha becomes a substitute for religion; the company 
president becomes a substitute for God in his absolute authority. Being a 
Japanese Christian business man is like the camel going through the eye of a 
needle! 

At the same time, companies are not tyrants; they take good care of 
their workers, providing both material and social needs. The all-important 
need for a sense of belonging and group solidarity is amply satisfied through 
the company's framework. Extra allowances are given to cover special 
occasions; leisure-time activities~at least for the men-are provided; expense 
accounts are fat. So what need is there for religion when the kaisha's 
generosity covers all of life? 

9. THE WORLD OF LEISURE 

Even though the economy of Japan is currently not as healthy as it 
should be, it still must be said that this country is a country of affluence. 
Vast amounts of money are spent on so-called leisure activities: first of all, 
travel-domestic and international (Japanese are the world's greatest travelers!); 
spectator sports, such as baseball and osumo\ participatory sports such as 
golf and skiing. Cultural activities such as the Asahi Culture Centers, or the 
innumerable music concerts and exhibitions abound. Pachinko pin-ball 
machine parlors, movie theaters, and countless bars and pubs are full nightly. 
These things may seem to contradict the above paragraphs, but one factor to 
be remembered is that much of this activity is carried on in the name of 
business. 

What time or energy is left for church meetings? 
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C. THE JAPANESE VALUE SYSTEM 


Now we look at another group of factors in Japanese culture which are 
also unfavorable to the development and growth of Christianity. These are 
even more subtle and intangible than those associated with the social system. 
They are secular features, but strongly impinge on spiritual culture in 
general, and on Christian work in particular. 

10. MATERIALISM 

The first is the prevailing philosophy of materialism. Japan is an 
economic giant and an affluent country. Japan as Number One was the title 
of E. Vogel's scholarly work on Japan a decade and a half ago. Japanese have 
worked hard to achieve this prowess, and are determined to continue their 
economic strength, at the expense of almost everything else! Making money 
is the number one value for most people; pragmatism is the prevailing 
philosophy: do whatever works to keep on top. There is no underlying core 
value system besides this pragmatism. The spiritual vacuum created by the 
collapse of the divine emperor and his rescripts a half century ago has still 
not been filled. 

There is no room for God and the things of the spirit in this milieu. 
Christianity, with its emphasis on spiritual and moral values, is out of step 
with this cultural climate. It's appeal goes largely unheeded by a 
materialistically driven society. 

11. GLOBAL INSULARITY 

There has been much talk about "internationalization" in Japan during 
the last decade, along with the great impulse for travel abroad and various 
cultural exchanges. But it is very difficult for most Japanese to hold a 
genuine openness toward foreign countries and people. This is often referred 
to as shima-guni konjo , which roughly means "island mentality." There is a 
strong sense that no foreign people can understand or enter into this culture, 
for "we Japanese" are different. Perhaps this is at the base of the general 
discrimination against Korean people living in Japan. Similarly, individuals 
seldom travel abroad, but go in groups, stay in Japanese-managed hotels, eat 
Japanese food when possible, etc. 
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There is also a constant danger of a revival of nationalism and 
militarism in Japan’s politics, as evident by the political turmoil over 
whether to make, and final reluctance to make apology to other Asian nations 
for aggressions committed in the 1930’s and 1940'$. It seems that Japan has 
a hard time being open and fair to foreign peoples. 

Perhaps it is no wonder that Christianity still remains a ’’stranger in 
the land,” as one author put it. Not only has Christianity been introduced 
from the West, but in essence it is an open and universal faith which puts all 
human beings and all nations on the same plane before God. This basic 
world view is out of sine with Japanese global insularity. 

12. VERTICAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Cultural anthropologists see Japan as having a vertical social 
structure. That is, horizontal, or egalitarian, relationships are secondary to 
hierarchical relationships. One is expected to know his/her proper place on 
the social scale and fulfill the consequent obligations toward ones superiors. 
This is sometimes in the form of submission; it usually carries with it heavy 
obligations. Sometimes it takes quite a different form, namely, the spirit of 
dependency, with the expectation to be favored. This is a peculiar Japanese 
manner of relating, expressed in the term, amae or amaeru. Whichever form 
it takes, it is different from the egalitarianism which puts all on a plane of 
equality. 

The problem for Christianity is that even though an individual wishes 
to become Christian, this network of hierarchical obligations, beginning in 
the family and running throughout society, strongly hampers individual 
rights and the individual's freedom to make a choice. 

13. GROUP-CENTERED COLLECTIVITY 

Similar to, but somewhat different from the above observation of 
social structure and mentality is the phenomenon of an extremely strong 
collectivity-awareness, or group-centeredness. From ancient times, respect 
for harmony of the group ( wa ) has been a supreme virtue. Ultimate value 
and authority lie in one's group; there is no transcendent value to link various 
groups together. What this means in practice is that there is a strong 
tendency toward and psychological need for conformity to group opinion and 
group values. 
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The typical Japanese does not want to stand alone. The saying, "The 
nail which sticks up will get pounded down," is common sense to Japanese. 
Individual uniqueness is not as praiseworthy as agreeable conformity. 
Japanese human relations are extremely complex with dependencies and 
obligations which make everyday life like a spider's web! It takes immense 
courage to make a truly individual, independent decision. 

The so-called danka seido-n traditional Japanese system of relating 
households to a particular temple and thus preserving the integrity and order 
of the family, is a major obstacle for people to become Christian. It reflects 
not only Buddhist roots, but also reflects both the vertical social structure and 
the strong feeling for the group mentioned here. Although it is not a 
compulsory system as it once was, nor even an obvious social mechanism 
these days, the spirit of giving primary loyalty to the family is still strong as 
a basic way of thinking. 

All of this accentuates the fact that though an individual might know 
and appreciate Christianity sincerely, the decision to be baptized demands 
exceedingly high social and psychological cost, for most families, companies 
and social circles see Christian allegiance as alien to the harmony of the 
family or group. Thus there might well be millions of Christian 
sympathizers in Japan, but few who dare to defy family and society to go as 
far as the baptismal font. 

14. BUSHIDO 

Bushido, or the spirit of the samurai (noble warrior class), has long 
been a strong, positive element in Japanese spiritual culture. It is an 
unwritten code of ethics which characterized the brave, disciplined military 
men, especially in the Tokugawa Era. But it still provides the ethical 
substrata for modem morality. It extols the virtues of loyalty, self-control, 
courage, courtesy, compassion, guarding ones honor, etc. It is indeed a high 
ethical standard. 

Thus Bushido offers another substitute for Christianity. Most people 
fail to distinguish between morality and religion. If you want a moral code 
for living, there is no need to go further than Bushido. It provides 
everything-except God! 
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15. "NIHONKYO' 


Some years ago the anonymous author of the best-selling The 
Japanese and the Jews claimed that the basic religion of all Japanese is 
something called Japan ism-’WiTion&yo." He claimed that unconsciously all 
citizens of Japan belong primarily to this religion, and only secondarily to 
other "sects," such as Buddhism or Christianity. In essence "Nihonkyo" 
refers to the spiritual stance of simply beings a "good Japanese," that is 
going along with the spirit of the culture, social system and mentality 
mentioned in the above paragraphs. With respect to personal ethics, it is 
similar to Bushido as just described. With respect to national loyalties, it is 
the patriotism which is more than mere patriotism, but a kind of religious- 
tinged obeisance to the emperor system. 

Again, here is another substitute for Christianity. According to this 
view, being a Christian as one who is primarily committed to Jesus Christ is 
an impossibility for a Japanese person! Although hopefully this is an 
inaccurate exaggeration, it is nevertheless a summary view of the immense 
difficulties facing the Christian church as it struggles to grow in this thorny 
Japanese soil. 

II. HOW DOES THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
COPE WITH THESE OBSTACLES? 

What is the Christian church to do in the face of these great obstacles? 
Some may say the case for Christianity is hopeless. But this is hardly an 
appropriate response from the followers of Christ who himself was 
victorious in the face of great opposition, and promises ultimate victory to 
those who are faithful to him. This presentation would be inadequate 
without looking at the positive side of how the church can survive and grow 
in the midst of thorns. 

It is important to define what we mean by "growth." There are 
definitely two aspects to the growth of the church-the outer growth which 
can be measured by size and numbers, and the inner growth which refers to 
quality and spiritual strength. Although my original interest is primarily 
geared toward the first definition, it will become more and more clear that 
inner strength is equally my concern. In fact, if the church is growing in 
understanding of and committment to Christian faith, then small numbers 
might not necessarily be disadvantageous. The Christian community in Japan 



has sometimes been referred to as a "magnificant minority. 1 ' Perhaps God's 
people have always been just that. 

In the following paragraphs we will examine strengths and weaknesses 
of the church's stance in the past, and suggest directions and challenges for 
future growth. Although it may seem presumptuous, I will not hesitate to 
point out what I feel, on the basis of several decades of experience working in 
the Japanese church, are some of the weaknesses and failures of the past, and 
use an exhortatory form for expressing what I feel to be necessary changes 
and renewal. As one worker within this church, when I criticize, the finger is 
pointed to myself as well as my colleagues; when I exhort, I am exhorting 
myself and well as my colleagues. 

A. INTERNAL DIFFICULTIES 

1. CREATING A NEW VISION: FROM STATUS QUO TO 
MISSION 

We must start by recognizing a statistical fact: The Christian church 
has shown almost imperceptible growth during the past three decades. We 
have found many understandable reasons for this. But what is alarming is 
that by and large the church seems not to have a vision for growth. In 
comparison with the new religious movements, efforts to evangelize and 
propagate the faith are weak and lacking in zeal. There is, rather, a survival 
mentality evident both on the local and national levels of church 
administration. There is little vision beyond maintenance of the status quo. 

But we must exchange this survival mentality to a more aggressive 
stance. There must be creative planning for coping and growth, and zealous, 
consistent follow-up of the plans. Our vision must be nothing less than the 
Kingdom of God flourishing throughout Japan. The church should be defined 
as "mission"-sending out with redemptive power. The parable of Jesus 
about yeast leavening the whole lump, and the mustard seed growing into a 
great tree should be our models. What follows is an attempt to be concrete 
about how this growth process might be fostered. 

2. MAKING CHURCH ACTIVITIES MORE ATTRACTIVE 

Most worship services, and other meetings as well, fall into a 
stereotype, a single pattern which originally was introduced by missionaries 



from the West. There is little that is creative, adapted to culture and local 
needs, little that is attractive to outsiders. There is need to make our worship 
and meetings more joyful, open, and flexible. Lay people should lead and 
teach as well as ministers-this is part of the essence of Protestantism. If we 
want to attract youth--there are very few youth in most churches today-music 
and other aspects of what we offer must be geared toward their interests. And 
one of the most important factors is warmly welcoming and following up on 
new-comers. Non-Christians do come to worship services, but they seldom 
continue to come; some of the reasons for that are not too hard to find. 

3. SIMPLIFYING THE GOSPEL PRESENTATION 

Japanese pastors are characteristically orthodox in theology, faithful to 
the traditional Christian doctrines and capable and earnest in teaching the 
Bible. Perhaps this is why the church has been able to survive in spite of so 
many difficulties. But there is one criticism heard too often: 'The sermons 
are hard to understand; Christian teaching is so difficult!" Sermons tend to be 
academic, using theological language which is beyond the knowledge of lay 
people, and especially forbidding to new-comers. That is why so many who 
knock at the church's door become what Prof. Cho of International Christian 
University calls kuguri-nuke shinto , roughly meaning lay people who slip 
through the church and quickly duck out the back door. They feel this place 
is not for them. 

The problem, therefore, lies not so much in the lack of evangelism- 
there are many efforts at evangelism-but in the failure to nurture and educate 
those who do come. There is especially a failure to link the meaning of the 
Gospel to everyday life, to see the implications for Christian belief for the 
ethics and values of the workplace. Failing to see these applications, it is 
not surprising that people feel Christianity has no relevance to their life. 

Who is the object of Christian evangelism? If one looks at the people 
who are in the church, it is quickly evident that this is a class-limited group, 
composed of middle to upper middle class people, with a relatively high 
educational level, including many professional people. In other words, the 
church tends to be the home of the intelligentsia. This may be fine, but the 
other side of the coin is that the less highly educated people, the shop¬ 
keepers, blue-collar workers, etc. are rarely to be found in the church. Why? 
Is it not because the message is irrelevant to them, too difficult for them? If 
we want to speak the Gospel to all of God's people, the presentation has to 



change. 


4. ENERGIZING LAY PEOPLE 

The lay Christians of Japan are known for their loyalty to the church. 
Perhaps this is an example of the positive expression of a cultural 
characteristic—the loyalty of Bushido. Throughout history there have been 
countless Japanese Christian martyrs. Perhaps no other church has seen such 
a display of sacrificial loyalty. In the present as well as in the past, many 
Christians pay a high price in terms of sacrifice of family demands in order to 
be baptized or to attend church on Sunday. Many give unstintingly of time 
for church activities. Their substantial financial contributions to the church 
put church members of Western countries to shame. These evidences of lay 
people's sacrificial loyalty deserve are most praiseworthy. 

But in other areas the power of lay people is not being mobilized. 
Generally speaking, the Japanese church is a pastor-centered church, and the 
great capabilities of the lay people are largely unutilized. This is largely a 
reflection of a cultural pattern—the vertical structure of society mentioned 
above. In this structure the pastor attempts to do everything, leaving lay 
people as observers. And this is another element that limits the scope of the 
church, because what one person can do is very limited. 

When we talk about having lay people do Christian service, that 
vision is too often limited to having lay people help clean the church, serve 
as ushers or at best read the Scripture lessons for the worship service. But 
that is not my meaning of "activating the lay people." 

Rather, it means to live as a Christian, each in his/her own life space 
during the week. It means that the teacher will teach with Christian values 
in mind, that the business man will do business according to Christian 
ethical values, etc. And as an extension of this, it means that lay persons 
will speak to those around them about the source of their values being in the 
Christian Gospel, and invite those people to hear more about that faith by 
coming to church with them, or by other means. This is the very best and 
surest method of evangelism and church growth! The calling of the pastor is 
not to do the total job of the church, but to train lay people to be the church 
in the world. 
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B. EXTERNAL CHALLENGES 


5. FINDING COMMON GROUND WITH THE COMMUNITY 

Continuing the above theme, it is essential to find common ground 
with ones neighbors and community in order share meaningful service and a 
meaningful message with them. The church tends to stay too closed in upon 
itself; the "old-timers" enjoy intimate fellowship among themselves, but do 
no reach out beyond the four walls of the church. They become an exclusive 
group of their own, according to the cultural pattern of group-centerdness. 

Since the beginning the Christian church has taken the initiative in 
the fields of both education and social welfare. The church is known for its 
countless fine kindergartens and nursery schools which serve the community. 
The church has made a great contribution to society in the fields of geriatric 
care, care for the disabled, concern for women’s education, the abolition of 
prostitution, etc. 

What are the needs of the community which face the church today? 
One of these needs is the recent awareness of the need for psychological or 
spiritual care (kokoro no kea ), heretofore rarely given public recognition. 
There is a growing concern in society for non-economic problems—for health 
in general and mental health in particular, for family problems and sexuality, 
for problems of aging and the aged, etc. 

The community has necessarily become aware of these needs, and the 
church has always been concerned about such needs as this—human, 
psychological, spiritual needs. If the church can provide guidance in these 
areas, what a natural, efficacious point of contact this can be! The Personal 
Growth and Counseling Center of the Lutheran Theological College in 
Tokyo (of which the writer is Director) was established 13 years ago for the 
express purpose of meeting these kinds of needs. Response to the program 
offered by our Center has proven that this is indeed an effective point of 
contact between Christians and non-Christians as they work together to 
understand and cope with human needs. 

During these 13 years, some 1700 persons have participated in the 
year-long basic course in human understanding, and over 1300 clients have 
come for individual therapeutic help. Over 4000 sessions, conducted by 
some 15 professional and volunteer counselors, have given comfort, guidance 
and challenge to both Christian and non-Christian clients. This kind of 
educational and therapeutic program can and should be carried out as part of 



the church's ministry of healing. 

Unfortunately, the church has usually not been sensitive to such 

community needs. Although we have pointed out earlier that the average 
person does not seek after religion or spiritual things, it is also true that there 
are not a few who, in the midst of their overly busy, materialistic lives, are 
seeking some food for the soul. If this were not true, there would not be so 
many people looking to the new religions and the cults for something supra- 
mundane. Why cannot the church let its message of salvation be heard by 
these people so they do not need to run to strange sects and the occult? 

6. STRUGGLING WITH SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Continuing the above theme, if the church is to be true to its mission 
to be "the salt of the earth" and "the light of the world," it is necessary for 
the church to be more involved in the problems of society. Is that not the 
meaning of being "salt" and "light"? There has been some involvement in 
the past, such as wrestling with the Yasukuni Shrine problem, which 
represents the issue of the emperor system, and dealing with the problem of 
discrimination, especially toward "outcaste" groups, etc. And the church has 
begun to turn its eyes toward other Asian countries, realizing its 
responsibility to do evangelism and social welfare work in the developing 
countries. These are praiseworthy efforts. 

But by and large the church is not greatly concerned about social 
problems, but tends to look inward. Its concerns are for theological purity, 
liturgy, Bible study, church management, etc. But to the people outside the 
church, these matters are of no interest, and appear merely as self- 
centeredness. They feel therefore that the church is not for them. Thus the 
church becomes a kind of Shangri-La, separated from society. 

But in order to fulfill its divine mission to be the salt of the earth and 
to be light for the world (Mt. 5:13) and to work for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, as we pray in the Lord's Prayer, the church must 
show greater concern for the problems of contemporary society-the many 
problems connected with the rising proportion of elderly people, the many 
problems in connection with the unfavorable status of women in the home, 
workplace and society at large, the many problems which arise out of 
radically changing family patterns, the many environmental problems in this 
society so bent on high production, the grave problems of resurgent 
nationalism and militarism, closely associated with the emperor system-to 



say nothing of the constant problems of injustice and graft in political 
circles. Should not the church be on the front lines of the battle between 
light and darkness in all realms of life? If it is, then number of members and 
size of church buildings become very secondary concerns; the church is 
fulfilling its mission to the world! 

7. CONFRONTING THE CULTURAL MILIEU 

Going even further in an attempt to deal with the original thrust of 
this presentation, namely, to understand how the church can grow within the 
difficult cultural milieu of Japan, we must urge the church to wrestle more 
directly with the problems of culture. The church must wrestle with such 
issues as the value system which places group will before individual will, 
with the spirit of Japanese religiosity which sees religion as an emotional 
palliative for the weak, with "Nihonkyo" which glorifies a nationalistic 
spirit, with the educational system which saps children's energy into rote 
learning, or with the company system which makes slaves of men and 
deprives them of home life. This is a huge task, but at least Christians can 
start by studying these issues at church and asking how the church might be 
leaven in this lump of society. 

Then there are the traditional religions of Buddhism and Shinto. Most 
Christians are surprisingly uninformed about the content and structure of 
these religions. But should not Christians at least have a minimal 
knowledge about these religious streams, whose indirect or unconscious 
influence is almost universal in this culture? Rather than being negative or 
indifferent, should not Christians have at least enough knowledge in order to 
engage in dialogue with Buddhist neighbors? 

Some Buddhist and Shinto customs are very meaningful in the 
everyday rhythm of Japanese life. They answer psychological, social and 
spiritual needs of the people. Could not some of these customs be "baptized" 
with Christian meaning, thus bringing the church closer to the indigenous 
way of thinking and acting? For instance, the New Year celebration centers 
around the Shinto shrines, but could not there be New Year's festivities in 
the churches? There is a shrine-centered festival in November for children 
aged three, five and seven ( Shichigosan ), but could not these children be 
given similar special attention in the church? 

Then there is the very deeply rooted tradition of calling the Buddhist 
priest to conduct memorial services for deceased family members at various 



intervals long after the death. Could not respect for the ancestors for what 
they gave us during their life be shown through similar services in the 
church? The Roman Catholic Church has made considerable accommodation 
to Japanese culture, and some Protestant church are making some attempt to 
do so, but much more needs to be done if the church wants to be able to 
speak to the common people and fulfill their psycho-social longings. 

8. MAINTAINING A COOPERATIVE STANCE 

If the church is to grow, it is necessary to have a more open and 
cooperative attitude among Christian individuals and the various 
denominations. Each local church is small; each Christian denomination is 
small. Yet there is but minimal interaction among church bodies or groups. 
There is very little practical ecumenical cooperation. Each group's 
perspective tends to be exclusively narrow. It is obvious to the eye of the 
foreign observer that this attitude reflects the cultural trend toward 
collectivism, where there is great loyalty to one's own group, with little 
interest in outsiders. But is not this a denial of the unity of the Body of 
Christ with its variety of members? 

The church also needs to be open to dialogue with people of other 
faiths who surround us. Different groups take different approaches to such 
dialogue, but all can agree at least to meet people of other faiths as 
individuals who are created by the same God and who are all the objects of 
God's love. Personal good will must replace attitudes of indifference, censure 
or rejection. 

Furthermore, the barriers to Christian advance are forbidding. Each 
small local unit is insufficient in the face of the obstacles. Standing alone, 
each might be swallowed up in the swamp of "Japanism," to use the analogy 
so powerfully used by Shusaku Endo in his novel on the tragedy of 16th 
century Christianity in Japan entitled Silence. Christian individuals, 
institutions and denominations must combine their resources and support 
each other to build the Kingdom of God in Japan. Only thus will the church 
in this country "fully grow up into Christ...bonded and knit together by 
every constituent joint." (Eph 4:15) 
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C. MISSIONARY PRESENCE 


9. UTILIZING THE POTENTIAL OF MISSIONARIES 

Missionaries have served in this country effectively through past 
decades, mainly as pioneers sowing the seed of the Gospel where it had never 
been planted before. In the decade of the 1950’s, after the end of the Pacific 
War, thousands of missionaries came to Japan, planting new churches 
throughout the country. We were among them. We planted a new church in 
Ube City, Yamaguchi Prefecture, which grew quickly and became a self- 
supporting congregation within five years. 

But the missionary role has changed. The national church must no 
longer depend on missionary assistance in the parish. Missionaries have 
done good work, but they also have many handicaps. It is never certain how 
long they, as foreigners, will be in this country, so their service is in a sense 
undependable. 

Most missionaries are well-intentioned, zealous persons, but their 
ability to preach effectively, to give pastoral care in delicate situations, to 
serve in the administration of the church, to do research using Japanese 
language materials-in these and other areas their capacity is definitely 
limited. And furthermore, simply by the presence of these foreign leaders in 
the church, it becomes ’’tainted” with the image of foreignness, which in the 
long run may be a detriment to the indigenization of Christianity in Japan. 

If missionaries are to give service in this country, they must be given 
work appropriate to both their limitations and potential. The Japanese church 
must first ask if it really wants and needs missionaries. If so, then their work 
assignment must be made in respectful three-way coordination-among the 
receiving church, the sending church and the missionary him/herself. We 
must get rid of the idea that missionaries always have been and always will 
be around, to be a convenient helper or stop-gap here and there when 
necessary. 

Missionaries are people who pay no small price in terms of leaving 
their families and native culture and language to make a stressful adjustment 
to a completely new environment. Before asking someone to do this, the 
nature of that missionary's service in Japan should be carefully thought 
through. There surely are areas where foreign personnel can serve effectively. 
The church will always need international perspective, and the Western 
Christians and Japanese Christians should always stand ready to help each 
other in ways that are mutually needed and individually fulfilling. 


D. THE STARTING POINT 


10. "DO YOU LOVE ME?" 

In a survey of pastors and lay people which I took at the 1994 Japan 
Ev. Lutheran Church convention, the question was asked, "What do you 
think is most needed to foster church growth in Japan?" Out of the several 
possible options for replying, by far the majority of lay people answered, 
"Having a more zealous faith." It seems that lay people sense a need for 
spiritual renewal. Indeed, the starting point for church work is a conscious, 
living faith in Christ, the Lord of the church. 

Japanese Christians must be congratulated for their patient endurance. 
In past centuries they have undergone persecution for their faith to a degree 
rarely seen in Christian history. Even now, Christian lay people receive 
baptism and attend worship services often at considerable cost in terms of 
sacrifice of family harmony or sacrifice of group acceptance. Furthermore, 
they must continue this stance of patient endurance, because the thorns 
infesting Japanese soil will not easily be pulled out. 

It is my hope and prayer that Christians in this country will not only 
endure, but will go the further step of working more aggressively to build the 
Kingdom of God in Japan, to witness to the Gospel of Christ so all may 
know and understand the love of God. 

Such Christian service begins with love for the Lord of the church. 
Recall the dialogue between Jesus and Peter recorded in John 21. Three times 
the Lord asked Peter, "Do you love me," and when Peter answered 
affirmatively, the Lord told him three times, "Feed my sheep." He gives that 
same commission to us today. Notice the commission is not, "Increase the 
membership of the church!" but, "Feed my sheep; that is, guide, support, 
heal and care for my people." This is the commission given to all of us, 
pastors and lay persons alike. 

Jesus Christ is the vine, we are the branches; apart from the vine, the 
branch withers. Apart from Jesus Christ, whose Spirit brings the presence of 
God to us continually, we can do nothing. But abiding in him, Christians 
will bear fruit and the church will grow, inwardly and outwardly, according 
to God's own time table! Let this be a statement of our faith! 
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EPILOGUE 


I fear it has been extremely presumptuous of me, a foreigner, to 
attempt to analyze Japanese culture and to make such a critical examination 
of the Japanese church. My listeners have more first-hand experience of these 
things than I do. But as a final word to my co-workers after struggling 
together for 45 years in this difficult context, I wanted to share these 
observations from the perspective of a non-Japanese, in the sincere hope that 
they might be helpful in some way for a re-examination and renewal of the 
church as it seeks to grow in this thorny soil. 
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PART TWO 

(STUDY PROJECT REPORT) 


CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN THE JAPANESE 
CONTEXT, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ROLE OF 
MISSIONARIES 

INTRODUCTION 

A. BACKGROUND 

This Report is not a general treatise on Japanese religion and culture, 
and the work of the Christian church and missionaries. Rather, it is an 
essay which has been written by request of the Division of Global Mission 
(DGM) of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA). To make 
their purpose and goal clear, I will quote the directive from the DGM: 

"The purpose of this study is to examine and evaluate the 
relationships and work of the Division for Global Mission within the 
religious context of Asia in order to make proposals for program 
planning and implementation in those areas. 

"It was agreed that the statement would be based upon the 
theological thesis that proclamation and dialogue are not contra¬ 
dictory but supplementary. The approach will speak of dialogical 
proclamation. It was also agreed that evangelism would not be under¬ 
stood as contradictory to service. The approach will speak of holistic 
mission. 

"It was agreed that the document would include: a descriptive 
account of the specific cultural-religious context, including 
significant issues which need to be addressed within each area of study 
....The study would focus upon DGM missionary personnel and 
equipping them more effectively to witness within the pluralistic 
religious reality of Japan. Focusing upon this dimension of the work 
would make it clear that DGM is not planning the future of the Japan 
Evangelical Lutheran Church's (JELC) mission in Japan. 1 
The above sets the guidelines and anticipated outcome of this research 
project. The DGM of the ELCA is looking for new missiological models in 
its activities in the global church today. One of the guiding voices behind 



this work was that of Dr. Henry French, former colleague and DGM 
administrator. A key administrator further instructed that the purpose of the 
study is to reexamine how the DGM should use its limited financial 
resources in setting priorities for use of personnel. 2 

It is anticipated that the approach will be informed by a "Tillichian 
approach,” i.e., starting with the human predicament, and asking how 
Christianity can meet these needs. Emphasis will not be on the Biblical and 
theological side of mission, but on the side of the human predicament. 3 

B. RESOURCE PERSONS AND MATERIALS 

Although the project has been assigned to this writer as a missionary, 
it was the writer's intention from the beginning to involve Japanese 
individuals and the Japanese church as much as possible. With that intent a 
working committee composed of three Japanese persons--Mr. Takeshi Mogi, 
retired business man and lay person; Ms. Kazuko Matsuzawa, university 
professor and lay woman; Dr. Naozumi Eto, theological educator and 
minister, and one other American missionary-Rev. Tim McKenzie, pastor of 
a Japanese parish. I should like to thank these co-workers for their valuable 
contributions, both in writing and discussion, to this paper. 

The project was presented to the Executive Council of the JELC 
(Nov., 1993), and has progressed with its blessing. 

On Nov. 22,1994, an expanded group representing a broader spectrum 
of interests met to discuss and critique this manuscript in its first draft, and 
revisions were made on the basis of those criticial opinions. Attending that 
meeting, in addition to the regular members mentioned above, were: 
Yoshiaki Iisaka, professor at Gakushuin University; Ryuichiro Ohyama, 
professor at Rissho Koseikai Seminary (Buddhist); Robert Lee, Director of 
the Tokyo Mission Research Institute; Masatoshi Yamanouchi, Executive 
Secretary of the Japan Ev. Lutheran Church; Yoshie Hoshino, member of the 
Yukigaya Lutheran Church, and Carol Sack, member of the Japan 
Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Association. 

Although some persons with whom I have discussed the content of 
the project will be quoted, there are many ideas which have come from 
various resource persons. Therefore I should like to state here some of the 
major resource persons and agencies with whom I have discussed the topics 
of this paper. I should like to give credit and express deep appreciation to the 
time and valuable contributions which the following have so graciously 



made: 


A group of scholars at the Nanzan University Institute for Religion 
and Culture (Nagoya); Ms. Akiko Yamashita of the National Christian 
Council Center for the Study of Japanese Religions (Kyoto); Robert Lee of 
Tokyo Mission Research Institute; John Masuda of Ochanomizu Bible 
Institute (former leader in the Church Growth Movement); Rob Gill of Japan 
Church Growth Institute; Yozaburo Kimijima, of the Department for 
Mission of the United Church of Christ in Japan; Tak Oue of the Japan 
Baptist mission research office; David Reid, of Seigakuin University, and 
James Sack of Japan Lutheran College for helpful advice after reading the 
manuscript, and many others. 

A list of reference books is appended. Direct reference to these works 
are footnoted in the text. 

C. QUESTIONNAIRES 

Two further resource instruments should be mentioned. These are two 
questionnaires distributed in Japan, the results of which have been 
incorporated into this paper. The first was a survey sent to all Japan 
Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Association (JELMA) members. Among 
the questions asked were the following: 

What do you see as the major areas of need of contemporary Japanese 
people? What do you see as the major problems faced by individuals, 
families and society? What are some of the ways these needs are being met? 
How is the Christian church attempting to respond to these needs? If you 
were to evaluate the effectiveness of the church's witness in general, what 
would be your comment? How are you as a missionary, attempting to 
respond to these needs? Do you think there are other approaches to 
Christian witness that would be more effective than what you are doing now? 

A different questionnaire was distributed to Japanese pastors and lay 
people at the annual convention of the JELC in August, 1994. 92 

responses were received, 39 from pastors and 53 from lay persons. It asked 
only three questions, and provided a list of options as answers for each 
question in order to make tabulation of the responses more accurate. The 
three questions were: 

1) What do you see as the main difficulties facing the growth of 
Christianity in Japan? (external issues); 

2) What do you think are the most important factors within the 



church which hinder or promote the advance of Christianity in Japan? 
(internal issues), and 

3) What do you think is the most appropriate function of missionaries 
within the Japanese church? 

The significant results of these surveys are incorporated within the 
text at relevant points. 


I. WHAT IS THE CONTEXT FOR CHRISTIAN 

WITNESS? 

This first section consists of an examination of the context for 
Christian witness, i.e., the context in which the church and its missionaries 
endeavor to make the Gospel meaningful to people's lives. Although the 
DGM directive was to look at Buddhism and secularism as the Japanese 
context, the fact is that there are elements in the spiritual climate of Japan 
more important than either Buddhism or secularism. Just what these are is 
hard to define, but for lack of a better word, I will classify them under the 
inclusive term, "Value System." This, then, will constitute the first section 
of the description of context, while "Religiosity and Religious Traditions" 
will constitute a second section, and "Secular Issues" the third. It is 
understood of course that these topics intersect and overlap at many points, 
but we will attempt to separate them for the sake of analysis.. 

What follows is necessarily an over-simplification. Each paragraph is 
a condensed version of what could be a book in itself. As such, stereotypes 
are unavoidable, but there are many exceptions to the stereotypes. What is 
written should be taken as dominant trends and tendencies, recognizing there 
are counter-trends and opposing tendencies, each of which cannot possibly be 
give attention in a brief survey such as this. 

A. VALUE SYSTEM 

1. ECONOMIC SUPERIORITY 

First it is well to be reminded that in dealing with Japan today, we are 
dealing with a powerful nation among all the nations of the world. She is 



an affluent nation, with a growing sense of her own superiority vis a vis not 
only other Asian countries, but America and Europe as well. Affluence is 
evident to the eye of any casual observer, and runs the gamut from enjoying 
luxurious hotels to wearing expensive designer clothing, and producing and 
owning the world's finest automobiles and computers. 

A best-selling book on Japan published in 1991 says, "Until very 
recently, the United States was the unrivaled military and economic leader of 
the free world. Now, suddenly, Japan seems to have usurped that economic 

power.We are beginning to acknowledge that Japan not only is stronger 

economically but that it looks down on America." 1 

Japan has become "Number One" in the world in many areas. Japan 
as Number One holds the attention of the world. The book of that title 
portrays Japan's industrial and commercial competitiveness as a threat to 
American industries, as having higher gross national product per person than 
does the United States, as having unrivaled purchasing power on the part of 
the average citizen, as having a superior transportation system in comparison 
to Western nations, as having excelling electronic communication systems, 
as promising personal safety to its citizens to a very high, though not 
infallible, degree almost unbelievable to urban Americans, as leading the 
world in percentage of youth to complete high school and university, as 
being the best informed and most eager readers and television viewers in the 
world, as being superior in controlling pollution problems, and, as having 
the lowest infant mortality and the longest life expectancy among its citizens 
of any nation in the world. 2 

It is therefore not surprising that a kind of new Japanese nationalism 
is in the air. There is a determination to break the half century of 
subservience to the United States and strike an independent course. There is 
fear that this spirit may lead to a dangerous emphasis on militarization and a 
return of the domineeering attitudes of the period prior to World War II. 
Japanese nationalism has tended to elevate the Japanese above all other 
peoples, but also set apart the "true Japanese" above Okinawans, above the 
Koreans living in Japan, and above the burakumin ("outcaste") people. 3 

It is little wonder that, although there are increasing indications of 
dissatisfaction with the current life style, the great majority of contemporary 
Japanese are generally self-satisfied, indifferent toward spiritual searching for 
a better way of life, and thus not interested in religion in general, to say 
nothing of Christianity, which still has the savor of a "foreign religion." 
There is little feeling of being "lost" or in need of a "salvation." How could 





life be any better than it is now? 


2. MATERIALISM 

But at the center of all this material power and wealth a core value 
system is lacking. Lacking this, the great spectrum of activities and 
decision-making tend to lack integration and integrity and tend to be made on 
pragmatic grounds, doing what seems fit for the immediate occasion. There 
is neither a religious belief to give core values, nor a tradition of morality 
such as characterized the spiritual climate of pre-World War II Japan. The 
moral vacuum so much decried after Japan's devastation in World War II is, 
even after a half a century, still not filled. There is still a basic uncertainty 
and confusion about what constitutes the right way of life. 

A poll conducted recently by the Ministry of Education on values 
showed some significant trends. Based on 3,700 valid responses, there have 
been drastic changes in way of life and thought. The poll showed that in 
1994 a majority of Japanese are satisfied with their society as it is. In 
answer to a question of principles in life, in 1953, 29 percent affirmed the 
principle of being "pure and fair." That number dwindled to six percent in 
1994, when the most popular response was "life that matches one's taste," 
which drew 40 percent compared with 21 percent in 1953. 'Taking it easy" 
came second with 26 percent, compared with 11 percent 40 years ago. 

Interestingly, whereas 15 years ago, 10 percent of the people said the 
most important thing in their lives were "money and fortune," now only 4 
percent see this as the most important thing. Perhaps this indicates a point of 
diminishing returns for the affluent life. 

The questionnaire distributed to Lutheran pastors and lay persons, 
mentioned in the Introduction, provided evidence that secularism and 
materialism were among the top three items mentioned as difficulties 
encountered in the advance of Christianity in Japan. It was the most 
important factor for the largest number of lay people and the most important 
factor for the second largest number of pastors. 

3. COLLECTIVITY ORIENTATION 

It is universally noted by observers of this society that there is a 
strong tendency for the Japanese to be a collectivity-oriented, or group- 
oriented people. Their traditional value system is one which finds the locus 



of value in the limited context of a certain human group, rather than in either 
the individual or in a universal concept Individuals are defined as group 
members and find their identity as part of a group rather than as individuals. 
The individual tends to be subordinated to the group. 

"Whatever has happened in the realm of explicit ideology, it remains 
true that the ’human nexus' continues to be more powerful and salient in 
Japan than either ideas or individuals," wrote Bellah in 1957. 4 There has 
been a definite trend since that time toward greater individualism, especially 
within families. But on the whole, group conformity remains an 
overwhelmingly strong force. 

This spirit of social solidarity and harmony is called wa in Japanese 
and is the fundamental spirit of Japan's first constitution, promulgated by 
Shotoku Taishi, the great political and moral leader of the 7th century. It can 
be said that this spirit reveals the fundamental psycho-sociological mentality 
of the Japanese even today. This spirit of harmony tends to take precedence 
over individual autonomy, and self-reliance is recognized as a virtue only 
insofar as it aids in the creation of social harmony. 

J. Taylor says in his critique of Japanese society that "wa is the love 
of consensus and dislike of individuality.. Japanese leaders begin to lead only 
after they have found out where their followers want to go. Agreement can 
be more important that what has been agreed to." 5 

T. McKenzie analyzes the syncretistic tendencies of Japanese 
religiosity as deriving from this strong desire to live in collectivity. For 
most Japanese, individual identity is normed and defined by the primary 
group to which they belong. For many that group is the business company. 
Since values are normed by ones primary group, they are often highly 
situational and changeable. This is in contrast to the "eternal standards" that 
are assumed in the Judeo-Christian tradition. Offending someone in one's 
group or direct confrontation within one's group tends to be avoided at all 
costs. 

However, this is not to say that there is complete harmony in 
Japanese society. There are many competing individuals and groups. Japan 
has been referred to as a habatsu (factional) society. One gives great loyalty 
to one's friends and one's habatsu. The Japanese political world is perhaps 
the clearest example of this phenomenon of factionalism. 

The all-embracing importance of loyalty to one's group gives rise to 
what is called amae , a syndrome of dependency relationships often seen as 
peculiar to Japanese culture. This is a fundamental way of relating to others 



through depending on others and allowing others to be dependent upon 
oneself. It tends to produce a loss of individual identity. Individual self- 
confidence and self-determination are not necessarily expected or even desired. 
Psychiatrists point to amae as a passive dependency syndrome, the "never- 
fully-satisfied-desire-to-be-loved, M which is peculiar to Japanese psychological 
structure. Psychiatrists find that the welfare of the group and harmony with 
the consensus of the group are primary therapeutic goals for their patients. 6 

A corollary of this is the assumption that human relations are of 
primary importance, more important than contractual logic or rules. To put 
human relations in a primary position means a high value is placed on 
emotional relationships as over against rational principles. The obligations 
one feels to the group are often deeply emotional. This is not 
"sentimentality," but a deep longing to find one's identity validated by other 
persons in one's group. 

Though a salaried employee may not desire to work overtime, there is 
nevertheless an almost irrational compulsion to do so because everyone else 
in the office is doing it. Why is it that some Japanese workers keel over 
from exhaustion even to the point of death {karoshi)! Why is it that when 
Christians move to a new city, they usually do not join a new local church 
but often retain membership in the church of the pastor who baptized them? 
Whereas Western relationships can be viewed as logically contractual, similar 
Japanese relations are freighted with a much higher degree of emotional 
obligation, which might even seem irrational. This is the power of 
emotional group loyalty working as a cataylst for human relations. 

4. HIERARCHICAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Group consciousness assumes a high degree of structure and hierarchy 
in social organization. This structure in theory may assume the egalitarian 
principles of Western democratic thought, but in practice there is clear rank 
and order. Such relationships are evident in the Japanese language itself. 
Grammatical patterns that elevate the status of the listeners and lower the 
status of the speaker are part of the intricacies of Japanese language which 
make it extremely difficult for Westerners to master. 

There are a number of traditional patterns of personal relationships 
which involve loyalties and obligations (giri-nitijo) stronger than in Western 
societies, e.g., the parent-child ( oyabun-kobun) relationship which extends 
beyond blood relationships into many areas of life, or the teacher-pupil 


( sensei-deshi ) relationship so common in the world of education and training, 
or the senior-junior ( senpai-kohai ) relationships. The Japanese tend to freight 
these relationships with an emotional reciprocity and interdependence that is 
very different from the West. 

Consistent with the above, leadership tends to be authoritarian, with 
the assumption that followers will be submissive. Leadership in religions 
and in schools tends to assume an authoritarian stance, while members, 
believers, pupils and so forth submit to the absolute word from above with 
little resistance. 

The August, 1994, survey made of Lutheran clergy and lay people 
showed that the factor of a group-centered society which demands group 
conformity was listed as the second greatest problem for Christian advance. 

In conclusion, it can be seen that these factors of group 
consciousness, hierarchical group structure and emotional relationships 
contribute to a religious milieu that cherishes interdependent feelings more 
than individual confession of faith. Monotheism, whether it be Christianity, 
Judaism or something else, is inconsistent with Japanese religiosity, 
because it inevitably conflicts with the above described values. To become a 
Christian places the Japanese person outside these relationships with the 
normal primary groups where he/she finds identity. In this sense becoming a 
Christian places a person outside the patterns of Japanese cultural identity. 7 

B. RELIGIOSITY AND RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 

We turn now to the specific religious traditions which inform the 
background and context for Christian work in Japan. 

1. NATURE OF JAPANESE RELIGIOSITY 

In turning to the religious perspective, again it is necessary to look at 
something perhaps even more important than Buddhism itself, namely, the 
general attitude of Japanese toward any religion. We will call this their 
"religiosity," i.e., the way they view the meaning of religion, their 
expectations of religion, and the way they experience religion. Without first 
seeing this, a study of Buddhism may be nothing but a sterile description of 
ancient Buddhist philosophy or a description of present-day Buddhist temples 
and rites, which would be almost completely irrelevant to Buddhism as the 
average person actually experiences it today. 
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NON-RATlONAL APPROACH. First we will refer to some 
summary statements by Fernando Basabe at the conclusion of the helpful 
surveys of religious attitudes of Japanese youth and of M the man in the street" 
conducted by a group of Jesuit professors of Sophia University (Tokyo). He 
says, 

"The Japanese denies religion-that is, all the concrete religions 
which exist in the world—because he has never considered any 
religion as such an absolute, nor has he ever considered any religious 
belief an immutable truth. He has never accepted religions for their 
content, but rather for their 'form. 1 In Japanese culture, religions are 
conceived as 'ways' or ’manners 1 of life which are in no way absolute 
and which all more or less lead to the same goal. The doctrinal 
content is entirely secondary. For the Japanese the most essential 
thing is his interior attitude, a blend of intuition and affectivity. 
Faith and religious practices are considered means by which the human 
heart is strengthened. Religion is something relative created by 
man. 2 

These words are profoundly significant, for they explain in one brief 
insight why so many Japanese are both Buddhist and Shintoist-and some 
even Christian-at the same time. This also explains the foreignness of 
Christianity and its conflict—not with Japanese religions as such, but with 
the basic way of Japanese thinking about all religion. 

Basabe goes on to say that there are few people in the world who 
savor the contingency of all created things more than the Japanese. Many 
words of special nuance express \h\s-munashisa (futile), hakanasa (fleeting), 
mujo (transience), sabishisa (loneliness), kodoku (solitude), etc. Their 
meanings refer to the transitoriness, the emptiness, the futility of human life. 
It is just such an attitude of mind that produces an inclination which "enables 
us to confirm that the Japanese soul possesses a deep religious sentiment." 
Japanese consciously or subconsciously attempt to cross the barrier of all 
that is relative in order to reach a "something" which cannot be expressed. 9 

Keiji Nishitani, in an essay called "The Religious Conscience in 
Japanese Tradition," talks about that "something" when he says that the 
quintessence of the Japanese spirit consists in the reaching out "to touch, to 
contact experientially,...to sense the authentic reality of things..., 
transcending every intellectual concept." 10 
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CENTRALITY OF FORMS. The forms of religion which are 
externally visible are prevalent throughout Japanese society: the jolly 
pilgrimages to Shinto shrines at New Year's time, the mass exodus from the 
cities to people's native place in the country for Obon (festival remembering 
the deceased) in summer time, the talismans and good luck charms seen 
hanging in automobiles, the white prayer paper hanging around majestic trees 
or rocks, the countless ema (prayer placques, with requests written on them, 
usually asking for success in school examinations or in a budding romance) 
hung on boards in front of shrines (often by students of elite universities), 
the torii (Shinto shrine gate) seen on the roof tops of modem department 
stores, money washed in running water to purify it and bring wealth at the 
Zeniarai temple in Kamakura, a rake bought at a shrine and placed in the 
office of a major international business firm in downtown Tokyo in order to 
bring prosperity, etc. etc. 

These are what Basabe called the forms of expressing religious 
sentiment, but they are completely lacking in rational, doctrinal content. 
Their significance lies in the feeling of the practitioner. Are Japanese 
religious? The answer depends entirely on how one defines "religious." Are 
Japanese materialistic? Yes, but always looking for the "Something" 
beyond. 

The Japanese often describe religion as yuruyaka , meaning gentle, 
loose or lenient. Japanese learn how to worship at the family Buddhist altar, 
or learn the protocol of local festivals from their family and neighbors. 
There is no need to attend a catechetical class to learn these basics of 
religious practice. His is an emotional, relational way of learning religion 
and keeping ritual which is very different from the Western intellectual 
approach to religion. 

ECLECTICISM . This yuruyaka type of religious practice is what 
makes it natural to participate in several different religions at once. When a 
child is bom the parents may take it to a Shinto shrine for a blessing. At 
the ages of three, five and seven the child may also be taken to a shrine to 
participate in ceremonies of blessing for children at these ages. Young 
people continue to check the old Chinese calendar to decide on a lucky 
wedding day, and then hold the wedding at either a Shinto shrine or in the 
Christian chapel of a wedding hall, or-and this is increasingly common-at a 
Christian church. At the time of death most Japanese call a Buddhist priest, 
have their ashes interred in a Buddhist cemetery, and hold memorial services 



led by a Buddhist priest to pray for the deceased and prevent the spirit of the 
deceased from bringing misfortune to the living. 

The statistics of dual religious affiliation of the Japanese are frequently 
quoted, to the amazement of Westerners. According to the Religions 
Yearbook compiled by the Ministry of Education, the following figures 
indicate religious affiliation for 1993 (numbers under one hundred thousand 
deleted): Shinto-116,900,000; Buddhist-89,900,000; Christian-1,500,000; 
other-11,300,000; total- 219.700.000 . The surprise comes when this total 
is put along side the total population of Japan-about 125.000.000 ! 

Such religious eclecticism seems quite natural to most Japanese. This 
is not "religious pluralism" as it is described in other societies, but rather a 
"feeling approach" to religion which make syncretism completely natural. 

NEGATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD RELIGION . In another 
survey, replies were received from 6,180 students, about five-sixths of whom 
were male. 90 percent of the men denied all religious beliefs; 7.6 percent 
claimed some religious belief. Belief was higher among women (13 
percent). Interestingly, three percent of the men and eight percent of the 
women believed in Christianity, the highest of any single religion. 

What is most interesting were the attitudes toward religion which 
these young people (believers and unbelievers) showed. Their attitudes 
correlate strongly with the description of Japanese religiosity offered above. I 
believe these attitudes have not appreciably changed since the time the survey 
was taken. First, the chief negative attitudes can be summarized in the 
following statements: 1) Religion is unnecessary for those who have self- 
confidence. 2) The decision to acknowledge religion or not depends only on a 
person's feelings and moods. 3) There are many kinds of religion, and their 
viewpoints differ. Therefore, it is all right if people choose that religion 
which suits their own taste. 4) Religion is a means of escaping from the 
troubles of the real world. 5) Religion is nothing more than calling upon the 
gods in time of trouble. 6) Religion is in contradiction to science and 
reason. 7) Religion weakens one's individuality and blocks the development 
of one's personality. 8) It may be that religion is something fitting for old 
people, but for young people it is something you may take or leave. Around 
20 percent of the students held an attitude of total disdain and hostility toward 
any religion, calling it a relic of the past, a superstition, or the opium of the 
masses. 11 According to a recent survey of youth by Shigeru Nishiyama, an 
authority on the "new new religions," most youth see religion as kurai (dark. 



forbidding), but at the same time many look to religion for an exciting 
experience of ecstasy, a relief from the monotonous routine of office life. 

If attitudes have changed during the last three decades, they have most 
likely changed in the direction of even more negative feeling toward religion, 
for recent decades have seen many scandals and atrocities in the name of 
religion, not only in Ireland and Israel, but in Japan as well. With these 
negative attitudes toward religion, it is no wonder that people are leery of 
aligning themselves with a religion, be it Christianity or any other. 

POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD RELIGION. But the Sophia 
University survey also depicts some positive attitudes toward religion: 1) 
Religion instills peace in the depths of the heart. 2) Religion saves people 
from emptiness and loneliness. 3) Religion is extremely worthwhile in 
giving emotional and spiritual support. 4) Religion gives discipline and 
moral training to the whole person. It can make a great contribution to the 
realization of peace among mankind. 5) It can be said that a life based on 
religion deserves respect. 6) Religion, which makes a person grasp the 
highest truth, beauty, and goodness, is most important for people. 12 

What is important to note is that these attitudes again confirm the 
emotional nature of Japanese religiosity as over against a search for truth, or 
a concern for intellectual understanding of religious doctrine. 

2. ,r FOLK RELIGION 11 

The general picture of religion and religiosity in Japan must include 
what can be generically called "folk religion. 11 Much of what was alluded to 
above as visible forms of religious expression which have no doctrinal 
content can be classified as folk religion. Much of the Japanese religious 
heritage is of a non-institutional character and remains separated from the 
official religious systems. Ichiro Hori, a leading scholar in this area, says 
that "folk religion always preserves the strong enduring power which 
perseveres in the lower structure of society and religious institutions." He 
sees it as something which has "strong digestive power" that enables it to 
hold together both homogeneous and heterogeneous elements which form all 
possible phenomena of syncretism. This kind of religion functions among 
the common people to satisfy their emotional and religious needs. 13 

Shamanism is an important element of Japanese folk religion. It has 
existed throughout a long period of religious history without being 



institutionalized in a strict sense. There are many shamanic tendencies 
remaining today in the contemporary new religions. There are innumerable 
folk beliefs, which the Westerner is apt to classify as "sheer superstition," 
but which, to multitudes of Japanese, especially of lower economic and 
cultural strata, constitute a meaningful religious orientation. There is an 
extremely widespread use and acceptance of divination, sorcery, magic, taboo, 
hoigaku (the art of facing houses in the right direction), seimei handan or 
onomancy (the reading of ones character and fate from one's name), lucky 
days for weddings, fortune-telling and palm-reading practiced on the streets, 
which attract many youth-even students of elite universities. 

3. LAYERS OF RELIGIOUS TRADITION 

This brief survey of religiosity in Japan would not be complete 
without a concluding comment, which also informs all that has been said 
thus far. That is that there are many layers of religious tradition which exist 
simultaneously in this culture. The two basic traditions of folk religion and 
Shintoism can be said to be co-existent with the Japanese nation. They 
constitute the earliest strata. Buddhism entered Japan from Korea in the 
sixth century (A.D.), and the sect traditions of Nara, Tendai and Shingon 
Buddhism were imported from China between the seventh and ninth 
centuries. The Pure Land, Zen, and Nichiren sects began around the time of 
the Kamakura period-between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. 

Christianity entered the scene in 1549 with the heroic work of Roman 
Catholic missionaries, but was outlawed in 1638. Protestant and Orthodox 
Christianity were introduced in the early Meiji era (1859), and Roman 
Catholic missionaries also returned at that time. The point is that all of 
these religious traditions have existed side by side throughout the centuries, 
strengthening the spirit of pluralism. Japan has never experienced the 
existence of an absolute religion as many countries in the Middle East or 
Europe have. (Some expressions of Nichiren Buddhism should be cited as an 
exception.) Religion in the midst of this plurality has been relegated to the 
status of a strictly personal, private matter. This historical sketch sheds light 
on the findings of Basabe's survey of religious attitudes mentioned above. 

In contrast to the above, the claims of Christianity tend to be 
absolute. But any claim to the truth and the way of salvation are clearly not 
"in sync" with this religious climate. 
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4. BUDDHISM 


We come now to look at Buddhism itself. To what degree is 
Buddhism as a particular religious system a factor in determining the social, 
psychological, cultural and spiritual context of contemporary Japan? 
Surprisingly, in the recent survey of Lutherans, in the question on obstacles 
to the growth of the Christian church, Shinto and folk faith offered the least 
problem, and for both pastors and lay people, the second least problem was 
Buddhism. 

A DEEPLY ROOTED TRADITION. But in spite of all that has been 
said above, how is it that according to statistics published by the Ministry of 
Education, in 1993 Buddhist organizations claimed 89,900,000 followers 
(out of a total population of about 125,000,000). What does Buddhism mean 
to those millions? This is not the place for a detailed study of Buddhist 
history, philosophy and beliefs. There is a volume of literature on Japanese 
Buddhism which is available for further study. There are tens of thousands of 
temples, with as many priests, affiliated with well over one hundred Buddhist 
sects. Perhaps it will be sufficient to give one succinct statement about the 
basic teaching of Buddhism by a scholar of Japanese religion, R. K. 
Beardsley: 

"Primitive Buddhism taught that 'enlightenment, 1 a mystic experience, 
was the only escape from the sufferings of earthly existence. Without 
enlightenment one must undergo endless reincarnation and suffer 
earthly evils. One must strive to achieve release by becoming a 
Buddha (enlightened one); the only route is the Eight-fold path...One's 
progress along this path is determined by one's karma, or 'chain of 
causation,' forged in earlier incarnations by one's steps in the right 
direction or away from it." 14 

Although Buddhism first appeared in Japan in the sixth century, it was 
primarily a religion of the court and of the elite until the thirteenth century. 
After that, with the introduction of the Zen, Pure Land, and Nichiren sects, 
Buddhism made great advances into the mass society. One of the major 
means by which it was popularized and brought into the sphere of peasant 
life was through asserting that it could offer the peasantry a more efficacious 
means of hope and solace in death than could be found in the traditional folk 
religious structure. By assimilating traditional folk beliefs about the 
influence of the souls of the dead, Buddhism took on the role of guiding. 



through ritual prayers, the souls of the dead to the ancestral world from which 
they would guard and protect the living. 15 

Today Buddhism is often called ososhiki bukkyo , or '’funeral 
Buddhism" because of its almost exclusive association with funeral rites and 
memorial services for the dead. Buddhism stands in an uncertain position in 
many ways in Japan. Entrenched into the social system yet to a great degree 
religiously sterile, the vast majority of its members are conditioned to feel 
that it is little more than a means of dealing with ancestors and death. 

When one considers the overriding importance of the traditional 
legally imposed bond that existed between temples and the households 
affiliated to them through the danka system (a structural bonding between 
households of a certain community and the temple in that location), it is 
hardly surprising to find that a major theme in Buddhism is the intertwining 
of tradition, heredity, and family. 16 Buddhism is a religion of the family; it 
exists hardly at all as a personal religion of the individual. 

ANCESTOR VENERATION . Ancestor veneration, which some 

scholars also classify as folk religion, for in reality it is not a part of original 
Buddhism, is an all-pervasive kind of folk belief. Its importance as an 
element of the spiritual context is evidenced by the results of the survey made 
of Lutheran ministers and laymen. In answer to the question regarding 
what constitutes the greatest hindrance to Christianity, the practice of 
ancestor veneration and other matters surrounding death and funerals were 
given as one of the most important problems, along with secularism and 
materialism. 17 

The most obvious manifest function of ancestor veneration is not an 
act of worship as such, but is the integration of the members of the 
household. Through the worship ceremonies before the butsudan , the 
Buddhist altar in the home where memorial tablets and pictures of the dead are 
kept, the members of the household are united among themselves laterally, 
and at the same time vertically, i.e., with those who have gone before. 
Ancestor veneration is a religion of the household, in the meaning of the 
extended family (/e), and the necessity for continuity of the household is 
deeply imbedded in the consciousness not only of the Japanese but of most 
Asian people. 18 

From the above, the social significance of venerating ancestors is 
obvious, but so far as any religious belief involved in the rites is concerned, 
this is another matter. It can be said that belief in the actual existence of the 


departed is all but ignored, although the power of their spirits to bring bad 
luck to the living when appropriate rituals are not observed is taken 
seriously. The ’’theological content” of the rites is not taken seriously, but 
the feeling prompting them is a matter of considerable importance. If an 
individual does not take part in the ceremonies, he is alienating himself from 
the spiritual community, the household, and this is the worst reproach. 
Reference to the strong sense of social solidarity spoken of above will make 
this understandable. 

And it is at this very point that Buddhism has great impact on the 
expansion of Christianity, for becoming Christian usually means refusing to 
participate in the ancestral rites before the Buddhist altar. A typical dilemma 
of pastoral care in Japan is to counsel the young Christian bride who marries 
a non-Christian and lives with his parents. These parents expect the bride to 
maintain the butsudan by placing food, flowers, etc. on the altar regularly. 
Different denominations take different stances toward this problem; 
Lutherans, for better or for worse, by and large avoid discussing this issue at 
the congregational level. 

From the above, the logic of the answers to the Lutheran survey 
becomes clear, for it is not Buddhism as a philosophy or a belief which 
stands as an obstacle to Christian church growth, but the inseparable bond 
with ancestor veneration and all that that means to the cohesiveness of 
families and communities which is the more significant factor for the context 
for Christian witness. 

REVIVAL MOVEMENTS . Although urbanization, secularization 
and materialism have affected Buddhism adversely, so that one might see it as 
a declining religion, there are many revival movements within this ancient 
religious stream which attempt to modernize and aggressively propagate new 
interpretations of the Buddhist sutras (scriptures). Among these are 
Reiyukai, Rissho Koseikai and Soka Gakkai. 

We might well include a discussion of these and many other new 
religious movements in this Part I dealing with religious context, but they 
will be taken up in Part II as proffered ''answers” rather than part of the 
"problem.” 

5. SHINTOISM 

When naming Japanese religions, Shintoism must not be neglected, 



for it is, in fact, an even deeper and broader stratum of religious tradition 
than Buddhism in this country. It is referred to as the national faith of Japan. 

Shinto-literally, "Way of the gods"~lives in modem Japan as a focus 
of rites and festivals which recall the past, add celebration to the present, and 
give a certain sense of identity for the future of the Japanese people. The 
Shinto concept of kami (god) is intimately related to the way of thinking, 
feeling and acting of the Japanese people as a whole, for Shinto is based on a 
mythology of the origin and destiny of Japan, which is found in two ancient 
writings, the Kojiki and the Nihon Shoki. Shinto claims to be coexistent 
with Japan from its beginnings. It is still today characterized by various 
primitive, animistic elements. It manifests itself in several ways, mainly in 
shrine Shinto centered in ceremonies and festivals at public shrines, in 
homes, centered in the kami-dana (god-shelf) of homes or shops, and not 
least, in the ceremonies of the imperial household. These ceremonies fall 
under the rubric of State Shinto, which stands in contrast to local Shrine 
Shinto. State Shinto is by far the most significant aspect of Shinto as far as 
other religions are concerned, for it impinges on the whole political and 
social reality of the nation. 

In 1900 Shinto shrines were officially declared to be non-religious 
institutions; thus there existed nominal freedom of religion but practical 
coercion of the citizenry to pledge allegiance to the myths of national 
superiority, centering in the person of the Emperor. Because of this peculiar 
position, Shinto was diabolically used in the 1930’s by the military clique to 
demand the allegiance of all Japanese citizens, and imbue them with the 
assurance that their military advances in the Pacific were divinely inspired 
designs. With the defeat in 1945 and the establishment of a new constitution 
which guarantees freedom of religion and separation of church and state, 
Shinto has had to maintain itself as an independent religion. 

However, most Japanese know Shinto as a seasonal festival centered 
in the local shrine-a majority of Japanese make a festive visit to certain 
designated shrines at the New Year-or as a rite of purification and dedication 
of children, and dedication of new buildings. Small Shinto shrines are 
frequently found on the roofs of office buildings or in other unlikely places. 
Shinto is doctrinally and ethically amorphous, knows no absolutes, and sees 
no contradiction between primitive animism and modern scientism. 
Salvation in Shinto lies in the happy, healthy life. There is no gap between 
man as he is and man as he should be. 19 
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C. SECULAR ISSUES: SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

OF CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE PEOPLE 

The first two sections presented a picture of the difficulties 
encountered in Christian witnessing and the obstacles to the growth of the 
church. In this section we will look at specific problems, issues and needs 
which confront individuals and society, and which constitute the call, directly 
or indirectly, for Christian witness. It is impossible to draw a clear line of 
distinction between these "secular" issues and the matters discussed under 
Values and Religious Traditions, and these items are called secular only 
because they are not directly related to religion as such. 

A perusal of current Japanese problems, issues and needs could, of 
course, constitute an endless list of items. I have chosen only a few major 
issues which affect both society as a whole and individuals, although no clear 
line can be drawn between the two. Others might add to this list, but I doubt 
that anyone would deny that the following are urgent issues. 

1. SOCIAL ISSUES 

THE EMPEROR SYSTEM. As the first problem with broad social 
dimensions I will mention the problematic tennosei, or emperor system. It 
is probably a surprise to the Western reader that the issue of tennosei was 
regarded as the number one problem by the largest number of pastors in the 
survey asking what constitutes the greatest problem for Christianity. 
(Interestingly, it was not considered a major issue by lay people.) This is 
such a grand-scale problem with so many complexities and varieties of 
opinion that it is all but impossible to state the problem succinctly. 

It was pointed out in the brief description of Shintoism, that one of 
the forms of this religion is the State Shinto rituals of the imperial 
household. Shinto has been integrally connected with the imperial ruling 
family of Japan since the mythical first emperor, Jimmu Tenno, is said to 
have descended directly from the goddess, Amaterasu Omikami. Thus the 
emperor has always been imbued with an aura of divinity, and during World 
War II this carried over into a government-cultivated belief that the whole 
nation has a special divine origin and mission in the world. 

In the decades prior to World War II the Japanese "war lords" 
diabolically capitalized on this belief and made the Japanese aggression into 
Asian countries a justifiable act with divine blessing. The famous kamikaze 



(wind of god) suicide pilots were giving their lives to follow the divine 
command of the divine emperor. 

Although the emperor was legally stripped of his acclaimed divinity 
at the end of World War II, this tendency to endow the emperor and the 
national entity with a kind of super-human absoluteness still persists in the 
shadows. The Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo, memorializes those who have 
given their lives fighting for their country. The federal government has 
attempted to give this Shinto shrine special state privileges, thus giving an 
opportunity for another vicious union of Shintoism and the State. The 
Yasukuni Shrine issue has been a major issue with Christians and all 
concerned for religious freedom and separation of church and state, for, based 
on historical experience, this issue does have insidious potential. 

JAPAN AND HER ASIAN NEIGHBORS. "The last thirty 
years have seen their share of confusion and bad choices. The Japanese 
probably spend more time agonizing over their national identity than any 
other people on earth." 20 These bad choices and identity confusion come to a 
large extent from Japan's relation to her Asian neighbors. In the Declaration 
promulgated at the Centennial of the JELC in 1993, a section is devoted to a 
formal acknowledgement of responsibility, sorrow and confession of guilt 
over the church's involvement in a perverse national direction during World 
War II. Other denominations have taken great pains to do the same. 
Preceding and during World War II, very few individual Christians or church 
bodies took an opposing stance toward the destructive nationalism and 
militarism which put all Asia (as well as Western nations) in fear of the 
Japanese. Yet for half a century, it was impossible on the national political 
level for Japan to make an apology to her Asian neighbors. Attempts to do 
so were invariably met with strong protest from rightists, and only in 1995 
has a compromise settlement at last been reached on this issue. 

So Japanese even today, half a century after World War II, are uneasy 
about relating to their neighbors. They are uncomfortable with other Asians, 
and other Asian nations still feel considerable insecurity, if not distrust, of 
the Japan national policy. The burden of this past makes it hard for Japan to 
take her rightful role as a leader and helper of less developed Asian 
countries. 21 The United Church of Christ in Japan (UCCJ) stated in a public 
document: 

"The enormously enlarged economic power of Japan is performing the 

role of widening the "North-South" gap between the rich and the poor 
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more than contributing to its solution. The pursuit of economic 
prosperity by our country which is based on its standing on the side of 
the rich, has the effect of adding to the world crisis rather than 
mitigating it. The Japanese church, whether it will it or not, is 
standing on the side of those who are enjoying the fruits and riches of 
the affluent "North" while oppressing and exploiting the "South;" yet 
this same church has only a dim awareness of its responsibility for the 
future of manking 22 

DISCRIMINATION. A major social problem which the Christian 
churches have been wrestling within recent years is the problem of 
social discrimination, with special reference to Koreans who are long-term 
residents of Japan, to the Ainu aborigines, and to the so-called burakumin 
("outcasts"). These groups have long histories of discrimination. Both 
subtle and not so subtle discrimination work economic and social hardships 
in a multitude of ways for the lives of these people. But to make an issue of 
it in order to seek improvement is virtually a taboo subject, and this in itself 
shows how deep the discrimination is. An authority on this subject wrote 
recently, "Many intellectuals, academics, or politically interested people—in 
other words those who would normally nurture civil society-do not pursue 
these important issues nor write what they honestly think out of fear of 
unpleasant social repercussions. One cannot be seen to be disturbing a 
supposedly existing 'harmony.' This, of course, makes questioning the 
established social and political order a very difficult undertaking." 23 

Another significant area of discrimination has been and still is the 
attitude toward those suffering from physical or mental disabilities. 
Although it is improving slowly, hospital care for the mentally ill has often 
been inhuman, and therapeutic approaches are by and large far inferior to 
those of Western countries. 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. The Japanese educational system has 
been praised by the West as being disciplined and providing high standards of 
intellectual training for youth. However, within Japan the system is more 
often seen as being oppressive and elitist. It is oppressive in its high 
demands on children, many of whom, even from their early elementary years, 
go to cram schools after regular school hours in order to get ahead or 
maintain their standing in their class. And the whole thrust of education is 
toward cramming for the examinations which await them at the entrance of 
each level of schooling. This pressure is one of the main causes of the 


phenomenon of futoko , or school refusal on the part of school children, 
especially at junior high school level, which has caused great consternation 
in Japanese families in recent years; for nothing is more important than 
seeing that your child completes his/her education successfully. 

The university entrance examinations, known as "examination hell," 
are the peak of this viciously competitive system. It is called elitist because 
it rewards only those who have high intellectual capacity. Once the 
intellectual has made it into a top ranking university, his/her success in life 
is assured, because the best companies and agencies choose their new 
employees from the graduates of these schools. It fails to see education as a 
process of preparing youth for living in society, or developing their total 
personality. The cultivation of spiritual and moral values is almost 
completely lacking in the educational system. This gives rise to dangerous 
possibilities for personal unbalance between the intellectual and the ethical, 
as was painfully evident in the Aum Shinrikyo use of sarin gas by young 
intellectuals in the lethal tragedies in Matsumoto and Tokyo. Education 
prepares the next generation; but the question must be posed, for what is 
education preparing the next generation? 

INSECURE AFFLUENCE . A big point has been made of the 
affluence of Japan, but some conditions should be attached. Most Japanese 
would say that this is an affluence which should be assigned to the nation 
and to corporations rather than to individuals, who do not consider 
themselves rich. Although there is much truth in this, it is still a fact that 
individual incomes and standards of living are very comfortable in 
comparison with most other countries. 

However, will this affluence last? Ezra Vogel, an expert on Japanese 
business, says that 

"The Japanese have achieved success at a considerable price, the price 
of strong pressure toward conformity and consensus, sometimes at the 
expense of the deviant, the opposition, the little man, the outsider 
....The Japanese model (of company management) was appropriate to 
a period of very rapid growth when Japan had many comparative 
advantages and a receptive international economic and political 
climate....Ordinary citizens are now more interested in social 
benefits than economic growth, and the new generation of youth reared 
in affluence have very little interest in economic growth at all." 24 
Since the bursting of the Japanese "bubble economy" in 1989, the 
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Japanese have felt much less secure in their affluence and are now not a little 
apprehensive about the future. This has come in addition to the perennial 
apprehensiveness which is rooted in the vulnerable nature of Japan's 
economy, the maintenance of which is almost completely dependent upon 
trade with foreign nations. For she has virtually no raw materials, only 
human resources, to uphold her economy. 

GLOBAL INSULARITY. A word which has informed many areas of 
thought and activity during recent years has been kokusaika, i.e., 
"internationalization" or "globalization." The Japanese are very aware of 
their uniqueness; they are very self-conscious about being different vis a vis 
other peoples of the world. They tend to feel uneasy in foreign situations; 
they tend to make the foreigners in their midst feel uneasy through special 
treatment. Renowned translator of Japanese literature Edward Seidensticker 
wrote in his terse final column for the Yomiuri newspaper that he had found 
the Japanese "clannish, insular and parochial" to such an extent that he was 
now leaving the country.25 

But there has been no little effort in recent years to become more 
knowledgeable toward foreign countries and more open to them. Radical 
changes in international communication and transportation as well as the 
globalization of politics and business makes this effort essential. However, 
it is generally observed that although there has been an increase in physical 
proximity and activity-such as a phenomenal amount of overseas travel-at 
heart there remains an insularity and lack of genuine acceptance of foreign 
people and ideas. Even when traveling abroad, it is common observation that 
Japanese tend to travel in their own groups and utilize Japanese-operated 
facilities. This is indeed unfortunate, given the strategic role of Japan in the 
world today. 

2. INDIVIDUAL ISSUES AND NEEDS 

As mentioned above, social and individual problems cannot be neatly 
separated, but we turn now to a few issues which are of extreme importance 
to individual well-being. 

EXCESSIVE DEMANDS OF THE BUSINESS COMPANY. 
Perhaps the major factor which is causing family problems on the one hand 
and deterioration of physical and mental health on the other is the excessive 


demands which most Japanese kaisha (business companies) place on their 
workers. The average adult Japanese male is in one sense a kind of pathetic 
person: his company expects him to work sacrificially from morning until 
nine, ten, or eleven o'clock at night, five and often six days a week. He is 
torn between loyalty to the company and loyalty to his family, who 
invariably resent this inhuman work schedule. He is often virtually 
unknown to his children, and this is another reason for the phenomenon of 
futoko , mentioned above. 

Eventually this stress takes its toll in problems of physical or 
emotional health. A phenomenon of recent years has been karoshi , or death 
from overwork. Companies have been sued by widows for mistreatment of 
their deceased husband. Although working conditions are seeing some 
improvement these days, the stress level is still high, and middle-aged men 
are asking some of the ultimate questions: Why? For what purpose am I 
working so hard? Why should my company’s profits be my highest goal in 
life? 


TROUBLED FAMILIES. Japanese families used to be the pillar 
of society, built on the Confucian principles of respect of children for 
parents, wife for husband, younger for elder siblings, etc. The essential 
importance of the household, or extended family (ie) was discussed above. 
As in most Asian cultures, the extended family has been the foundation for 
personal and social life. 

However, family solidarity and harmony has been deteriorating for 
several decades. Some of the main factors are: 1) urbanization, which has 
brought with it crowded living space so that too often there is at best room 
for only the nuclear family to live together, 2) the syndrome of the absentee 
husband and father, who spends his days and often his nights at his company 
and rarely sees his children, and spends very little time with his wife; 3) the 
dissatisfaction and changing roles of women; 4) a greater acceptance of and 
increase in divorce, which evidences the loosening of family ties and the 
beginning of greater assertiveness on the part of women; 5) the oppressive 
educational system which robs children of time to play; and 6) a 
deterioration of sexual mores, resulting in many teen-age pregnancies, extra¬ 
marital affairs, etc. Families are indeed troubled. 

THE CHANGING ROLE OF WOMEN. Many feel that the inferior 
role of women has been one of the major individual and social problems of 


Japan. Traditionally, in Japanese society women have played a subservient 
role to men. Japan has been known to outsiders as "a man’s world, 11 for 
males seem to have a privileged role in almost all areas of life. The good 
traditional wife pampers her husband, for he expects to be pampered. The 
husband is out in front, the wife is in the kitchen "where she belongs." Even 
the word for "wife" is "one who is in the interior." Women were expected to 
marry by their mid-twenties, and were in disgrace if unmarried. A man could 
arbitrarily divorce his wife or send her back to her home if he was displeased 
with her. Sexual harassment in the form of employment practices which 
discriminate against women is a major problem. 

However, a great many younger women today are no longer tolerating 
this situation. Feminist and women's liberation ideas are taking hold. 
Women resent what they see as blatant discrimination against the female sex. 
Men will say that there is simply a distinction between male and female 
roles, but women know by their experience that this is a fine-sounding 
public statement, while in reality they are suffering discrimination. Even 
though women make up often in excess of two-thirds of church membership, 
they are usually not chosen to represent their church in business meetings or 
conventions. Women are raising their voice in protest to these imbalances, 
and they need support in pressing their rights. The survey of JELMA 
missionaries' view of current individual/social needs showed the need for 
more equality between the sexes to be a major concern. 

DETERIORATING SEXUAL MORES . This is an area where 
Western and Japanese ethical feeling, tradition and practice are extremely 
different. In a word, Japanese are more accepting of sexual behavior as 
simply being a phenomenon of nature rather than as morally charged 
behavior. Thus sex does not become a moral problem if it is practiced with 
discretion, in the shadows. 

However, this general tolerance easily leads to excesses, and "Japan 
today is perhaps one of the most sexually charged, sexually confused places 
in the world. The invasion of sex and sexual imagery into all areas of life is 
probably the most disorienting of all the influences from the West. Japan's 
traditional Confucian prudery has taken on a intensely erotic overlay. Sexual 
imagery is everywhere." 26 So-called "comic books," which portray a twisted 
pornography, fill the news stands. Late night television shows regularly 
offer sexual titillation. Prostitution has been illegal since 1956, but there 
are many substitutes. "Sex tours" to neighboring Asian countries have 


made Japanese men infamous. 

Yet in spite of all this, "Japan is still wrapped in its old Confucian 
prudery," and a recent issue of the Journal of Psychology found that 
compared to British students, "Japanese students were much less permissive 
and advanced in their attitudes, showing an almost Victorian reticence." 27 
What this means is that there is a taboo surrounding sexuality which makes 
frank and constructive discussion of sexual issues extremely difficult and rare. 
There is a much needed radical change with regard to honesty about sexual 
matters. The survey of JELMA missionaries showed that many felt 
strongly the need for change toward more wholesome sexual thinking and 
expression. 

AN AGING SOCIETY . Japanese society is aging rapidly. The 
average life expectancy of both men and women is the highest in the world. 
In 1950, people over age 65 represented 5 percent of the population. That 
figure was 12 percent in 1990 and is expected to reach 25 percent by the year 
2020. Traditionally, society was centered in the extended family, with three 
generations living under the same roof and elders being well cared for. With 
the predominance of nuclear families in recent years, that pattern has broken 
down. This has led to a great increase in the number of lonely senior 
citizens; often the elderly die alone, unnoticed. 

There is a lack of adequate facilities for caring for the aged, since care 
in public homes was not a common pattern in the past. But there is an even 
greater lack of human resources to give proper humane care. This calls for 
more professionals and for more volunteers to help with such care. However, 
there is need for much more than simply institutional care. Various kinds of 
facilities and services are needed to improve the quality of life for retired 
people who seek ways to make the remainder of their life worth living. 

THE LONGING OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT. Many missionaries in 
the opinion survey said from their experience that they feel the greatest need 
of the individuals with whom they are in touch is spiritual hunger for 
answers to the deep needs of their heart. Their hunger is a longing for inner 
peace and security; it is the search for life-affirming spirituality; it is the need 
for moral integrity and the need for self-acceptance. These are very personal 
spiritual needs which can be answered only by some kind of a religious 
experience. 

In a very extensive survey done some years ago by the Lutheran World 
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Federation Multimedia Evangelism Project, it was found that the initial 
objects of the religious quest of people who had become Christians were the 
following three items: search for the meaning of life; search for the way to 
live rightly; the search for true love. After these came concern about death, 
concern for the contradictions of life, loneliness, and the question of self- 
identity. 

In March, 1995, the whole nation of Japan was focused on the strange 
activities of a religious cult called Aum Shinrikyo. This cult was found 
guilty of murder and attempted murder in spreading sarin poison gas in 
Matsumoto and Tokyo, and in producing lethal weapons. Many innocent 
people were killed and thousands injured. Capable young men in their 30's 
were responsible for committing these atrocities out of blind faith toward the 
cult leader. Why did they commit themselve to this cult? One of the reasons 
frequently pointed to is the longing for a spiritual quality in their lives-lives 
which, typical of most people their age, have been ruled solely by material 
and economic goals and interests. 

To what extent is religion, and Christianity in particular, addressing 
these major issues and answering these needs of contemporary Japanese 
people? We turn now to that question. 
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II. HOW ARE THESE ISSUES BEING FACED, 
THESE NEEDS BEING MET? 


A. HOW DO JAPANESE RELIGIONS RESPOND TO THESE 

NEEDS? 

Generally speaking, the Japanese do not hold high expectations of 
religion to help solve the major issues of life, whether those be social or 
individual issues. What is expected on the popular level is more often a kind 
of magical help for concrete materialistic or physical problems. Psychiatrists 
observe that the Japanese people live "close to their bodies," and that in order 
for an idea to have genuine meaning, it must be relevant to the earthy, 
physical part of the person. 1 

A second expectation toward religion, as indicated in the previous 
section, is the strong tendency to understand religious phenomena in general 
as an emotional and intuitive experience rather than as a thing to be 
conceptually grasped. In contrast to the Western concern for rationality and 
truth in religion, Japanese religiosity may be described as experiential, based 
on feeling experience rather than on reason. The famous early Christian 
author, Inazo Nitobe, once defined Japanese religiosity this way: "The faith 
of the Japanese is not intellectual assent...It begins in instinct, gains volume 
by sentiment, and grows in strength by emotion." 2 We cannot, therefore, 
expect much active concern on the part of traditional religions for social 
problems and strategies for solving them. 

1. BUDDHISM 

Traditional Buddhism does not, generally speaking, take an active 
stance with regard to either social transformation or the issues of truth or 
falsehood. Rather, as suggested above, it answers the emotional needs of the 
vast majority of people by providing a feeling of security and an assurance of 
unity and continuity among the generations of the extended family. The 
concern for a proper funeral is extremely important to most Japanese. The 
main function of Buddhist priests is to provide solemn funeral rites and 
ongoing memorial services for the deceased. 3 This is important in the 
spiritual awareness of the average person. They feel insecure without these 
rites. Certain sects of Buddhism, such as Zen Buddhism, offer opportunities 



for meditation through zazen (meditating in the sitting position), and thus 
offer peace of mind and spiritual tranquility. 

But on the whole Buddhism is criticized by the majority of modem 
thinking people as being out of touch with the real problems of society and 
the type of issues raised in Part I of this paper. But it is also true that some 
traditional Buddhist sects and local temples do actively propagate their 
beliefs through programs of preaching and teaching, somewhat in the manner 
of the Christian churches. 

2. SHINTOISM 

What can Shintoism, as described in Part I above, offer for the 
solution of contemporary individual and social problems? At the local 
Shinto shrines many people find a kind of emotional security through 
making offerings of money, doing an elementary rite of worship, buying a 
talisman for good luck, hanging a prayer tablet ( ema ) at the shrine entrance, 
or through a rite of blessing performed at the shrine for infants, or for 
children on certain festival days, or at marriages. These are all bids for good 
luck in future undertakings. But there is virtually no ethical guidance or 
moral teaching for individuals in Shinto. When a religion makes no 
distinction between people as they are and people as they should be, it is hard 
to find the impulse for ethical action or moral growth. 4 

But Shinto, as a kind of civil religion, does provide Japanese citizens 
with a sense of identity, pride and continuity. H. N. McFarland comments 
that "the most distinctive characteristic of Shinto is it's intention to be 
identified through ritual with the whole range of Japanese history, tradition 
and aspiration." 5 

In one sense Shinto thus functions in a positive way to create social 
solidarity and identity, but at the same time this very identity is highly 
subject to misuse, for it constitutes the religious base of the emperor system, 
which in tum is a root of unwholesome nationalism, which has in the past 
caused the lamentable relations between Japan and her Asian neighbors. 
Thus Shinto, far from providing vital answers to social and individual 
problems, actually creates one of the major problems mentioned in Part I. 

3. NEW RELIGIONS 

Many so-called new religions have arisen during the last century. 



especially in the years following World War II. In the early post-war years 
there were some 170 sects listed with the Ministry of Education. S. 
Shimazono lists over 40 of these popular religious movements, some of 
which date back to the last century, but most having arisen during and after 
World War II. Most of them are new combinations of traditional elements, 
either from folk beliefs, Buddhism, Shintoism, or Christianity, put into new 
and attractive form by a powerful founding figure. Respect for one's 
ancestors is a common theme . Their activities are so vigorous and their 
numbers so large-upwards of 40 million members as of 1990- that these 
movements must be taken seriously in any consideration of the impact of 
religion in meeting contemporary needs. 

Shimazono makes a good characterization of the new religions as a 
whole, although there is considerable variation among them as well. A this- 
worldly orientation is a basic characteristic. Value is placed on life here and 
now, and on this-worldly benefits, such as deliverance from illness and 
poverty. As such, many of them have been concerned with the fundamental 
problems of society and have attempted to create an ideal society. Soka 
Gakkai, the largest of these movements, has done this through political 
action. Rissho Koseikai, also one of the strongest and best organized, works 
diligently for citizens' local action, and for world peace and religious unity. 6 

Personal transformation is another goal. The cause of personal 
suffering is traced, often to the malevolent action of the spirits of the 
deceased, or to one’s own impure heart. Members are chided and encouraged 
to reform themselves ethically and spiritually. This emphasis on discipline 
and changed behavior strongly contrasts with the lack of personal 
disciplines in the established religions. 

Shimazono sees that the moral teachings are closely related to the 
group-oriented values of Japanese society. As such these religions contribute 
to the stability and cohesion of the family and society in general, but do not 
offer a radical transformation of society. They also provide the basis for 
intimate social relationships among the members. 7 

In view of these emphases and activities on the part of the new 
religions, it is clear that they do answer many needs found especially in 
contemporary urban life, and especially among the middle to lower middle 
classes of people. With respect to their concern for ethical, personal and 
social needs, it can be said that in many ways they function similarly to the 
Christian church. 
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4. "NEW NEW RELIGIONS 


Included in the statistics on new religions above were some twenty 
sects which have come into existence in the last few decades, several of 
them in the 1980's. These are often referred to as the "new new religions." 
Agon-shu, Mahikari-kyo and Aum Shinrikyo, which captured the attention of 
the nation in 1995, are typical of these. Their chief characteristic is that they 
offer a kind of "instant salvation" to the young generation, which is used to 
everything being "instant"--from food to computers to good luck in pachinko 
game machines. Many of them are also extremely rigorous in their demands 
on followers, and require an absolute committment to their charismatic 
leader. 

These recent religious groups also offer something spiritual and super¬ 
natural to their believers. As such they offer an alternative to the materialistic 
approach to life. Emphasis has shifted from materialistic prosperity and 
happy family life to highly personal experience and individual fulfillment. 
They also offer intensely intimate social fellowship, sometimes in the form 
of monastic communities, for the young followers who are often in search of 
social acceptance and escape from stressful life. 8 


B. WHAT ARE THE SECULAR RESPONSES TO THESE 

NEEDS? 

Religion is not the only source for finding response to the human 
predicament or answers to specific needs posed by the social context. Before 
turning to the response of the Christian church, we shall mention briefly 
some of the secular responses, which might well be even more influential in 
people's lives than what is specifically religious. 

1. RESPONSES FROM INNER RESOURCES 

I would like to point first to two sources, which we might call 
"inner", because, although they are not labeled religious, they are nonetheless 
deeply moral and spiritual factors in the life of the Japanese people. They 
are so imbedded in consciousness that most Japanese themselves might not 
recognize them as having any label at all. 
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RESOURCES IN "BUSHIDO." Bushido literally means the "way of 
the warrior." It is the term given to the spirit of the samurai (warriors) of 
feudal Japan. Their style of life has been a model of virtue and ethics for 
generations. Some of their chief virtues are: justice, courage, politeness, 
benevolence, honor, loyalty and self-control. They have been spelled out in 
classic definition in Inazo Nitobe's Bushido y the Soul of Japan. These 
personal qualities, which constitute a very high standard of personal morality, 
are a part of the Japanese spiritual heritage, deeply ingrained in individual and 
social life. 

If we were to elaborate on each of these, it would be obvious how 
great are these inner psychological/ spiritual resources which have been 
instilled into the Japanese people, mainly through both the conscious and 
unconscious training of home and school. The ethical aspects of early 
Protestant Christianity in Japan came to be identified with the spirit of 
bushido for many people. 

RESOURCES IN "NIHONKYO." "Nihonkyo," or "Japanism" is the 
term given to another unwritten ideology assumed by the Japanese people. 
This is a word which was popularized in a best selling work on the 
Japanese national character, The Japanese and the Jews by an author whose 
pseudonym was Ben Dasan. Ben Dasan claims that Nihonkyo is the 
unlabeled, unconscious religion of which all other Japanese religions are but 
subsidiary sects. Nihonkyo consists of all the personal virtues described 
above as bushido and adds to that a national spirit which gives the people of 
Japan an identity and security through their various collectivities, such as 
family, neighborhood organizations, the company, and finally the nation 
itself. For it might be said that the emperor himself is the deity of this 
religion, and the sacred kingdom is Japan itself. 

In essence, "Japanism" is a belief that Japan is No. 1, and that the 
highest virtue is simply to be a "good Japanese." Although the functional 
value for individual identity and social solidarity of this committment to 
"Japanism" is undeniable, the barrier it poses to Christian inroads is 
obvious. 

2. RESPONSES FROM EXTERNAL RESOURCES 

Parallel with various inner, spiritual resources which are available to 
the Japanese in responding to their social and individual needs are other 



resources which might be called external, because they lie mainly in the 
functioning of various institutional structures. Three of these will be 
mentioned: 

THE FUNCTION OF THE "KAISHA." The kaisha , or business 
company, has traditionally been the object of absolute loyalty and service for 
most men in their working years. Although there are some signs of change 
in recent years, it demands sacrifice in terms of time and energy to an extent 
seen in probably no other country. This was mentioned in the previous 
section as constituting one of the problematic social issues. On the other 
hand, the kaisha rewards its faithful workers and their families with generous 
social and economic benefits which give security to the workers and their 
families. 

It can be said that the kaisha , with its all-encompassing demands for 
committment, and its promise to grant life-long “blessings" to the faithful, 
fulfills many of the functions of religion in other cultures. There is a trend 
away from the traditional life-long employment system and its giri-ninjo 
(obligations and promises of care) relationships, but this system is still the 
style of life for that overwhelming majority of Japanese whose livelihood is 
rooted in the kaisha . While this style of life does answer the need for 
security at various levels, the excessive demands are often the root of many 
problems both for the individual worker and for his family. 

THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION . This resource for good was 
also noted above as one of the problematic entities of society. The 
educational system of Japan, especially at the primary and secondary levels, 
is known throughout the world for its discipline and efficiency. Education of 
children and youth has become an absolute focus of time, energy and money 
for virtually every Japanese family. Generally speaking, it is authoritarian 
and encompasses all of life, including dress code and personal habits. The 
public schools not only teach a way of life; they are a way of life in 
themselves. 

The educational system is an upward mobile, elitist-oriented system 
whereby those with the highest academic scores get into the high-ranking 
schools. Future employment with its implication of life-long security 
comes to those who have scored high in tests beginning at the primary level 
and going on to the university level. Thus this educational ladder functions 
as God for most young people and their parents. If one succeeds he/she finds 



salvation at the end of the ladder. Therefore, everything-the church is of 
course no exception-must take second place to cram studying for those 
young people who are at a school entrance examination stage, and for their 
mothers as well. 

THE FUNCTION OF LEISURE ACTIVITIES . What energy is left 
over from the workplace and school is quickly absorbed by popular leisure 
activities. Japanese are ardent fans of spectator sports, especially baseball and 
sumo (Japanese wrestling). But they also spend huge sums of money on 
participatory recreation such as golfing, skiing and traveling. Millions of 
Japanese travel to foreign destinations every holiday season. 

There is also popular interest in cultural activities: learning 
traditional arts such as flower arranging and the tea ceremony; attending 
concerts of both popular music, of Western classical music, and of Japanese 
classical music; going to the theater, etc. Many of these traditional arts have 
a strong spiritual element and religious symbolism, and this esthetic element 
satisfies the spiritual needs of many people 

Then there are the countless restaurants, clubs, pubs, bars, feasts and 
drinking parties with colleagues from the workplace, school, etc.which make 
high demands on time, money and interest. Japanese consume staggering 
amounts of alcohol, both in personal, but especially in semi-business 
settings. Japanese work hard and play hard. Perhaps the longing of the 
human spirit for happiness is satisfied with such "play^-temporarily. 

Modem Japanese life is so preoccupied with the above three arenas of 
operation, and let us admit that they find so much fulfillment of a certain 
kind in them, that there is little felt need for, nor time for thinking about 
religious matters as such, to say nothing of having time and energy for 
religious meetings or activities. 


C. HOW DOES THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH RESPOND TO 
THESE NEEDS? 

Thus far we have made a very brief sketch of how various religious 
and secular, personal and institutional elements address the contextual needs 
of modem Japanese society. Now it is time to ask how the Christian church 
is addressing these needs. We will first ask how the Japanese church in 
general is responding in Christian witness, and then how missionaries in 



particular are making a witness to Christ in this context. Since this study is 
being done for the Lutheran Church, special interest will be given to this 
denomination and its personnel. 

1. THE JAPANESE CHURCH IN GENERAL 

AN OVERVIEW. The Lutheran Church in Japan partakes of the 
character of most Protestant churches in this country. A thumb nail sketch 
of the Japanese church, which of course is not an adequate or fully accurate 
description, would portray this church as being generally conservative, 
following the pattern of standard theological thought and ecclesiastical 
practice of the American-European pattern. Worship services, liturgy and 
sermons tend to be orthodox, traditional and weighted on the side of academic 
theology. 

In past decades the church was considered by many in society as a kind 
of gate to the Western world, a place to study English (usually with 
missionaries), and place where they might find an opportunity to go abroad 
to study, etc. This international flavor was a motivating factor for many 
who knocked at the church’s door, both prior to World War II and in the 
decades immediately following the War. That day has definitely passed. 
There are also countless ways of gaining access to Western travel, culture and 
education apart from the church. What is the attracting power of the church 
today? 

This question indicates an assumption that, in this non-Christian 
context, in addition to the Gospel message itself there is the need for some 
kind of a "church bell" or visible action to call people to and arouse their 
interest in Christianity. Discovering such means and methods of Christian 
propagation is, I believe, a part of the rationale of this study project. 

POSITIVE ASPECTS. Although it is patently impossible to 
describe the witness and influence of the Christian church in this country in a 
few paragraphs, we will point to a few items, both positive and negative that 
suggest what the church and its missionaries have done in the past. In the 
next section we take up the challenge for the future. 

First of all, the stamina and steadfast loyalty of Japanese Christian 
individuals and churches must be given highest praise. From the early period 
of Roman Catholic Christianity in the sixteen and seventeenth centuries, the 
Japanese church has been a church with a history of martyrdom. Again in 



the Meiji period Christians stood firm in the face of opposition and 
persecution. Even today, although there is no open persecution, the Japanese 
spiritual climate is not favorable to Christianity. 

Local congregations are usually small-an average would be less than 
fifty in attendance at Sunday worship. But in many respects depth of quality 
compensates for lack of quantity. Individual Christians are willing to 
sacrifice for maintaining their faith, and give sacrificially to support the work 
of the church. Generally speaking, each congregation has its own pastor, 
who is supported financially by his or her small flock. 

The first witness of the church has always been its proclamation of 
the Gospel, mainly in Sunday worship services and Bible study groups. 
This has been the fundamental approach to answering the longing of human 
hearts-witnessing to the love of God known in Jesus Christ through faithful 
preaching and teaching of the Bible message. 

What are some other aspects of the church's witness which have 
proclaimed the Gospel in actions and activities as well as verbal 
proclamation? We will name a few. Especially in the early decades of this 
century, the Lutheran Church, like most other churches, made a strong 
impact on Japanese society through its educational work, establishing 
schools of high academic reputation for children and youth of all ages. These 
Christian schools also pioneered in the education of women. 

The church also made an impact through social work, establishing 
many social welfare institutions and spearheading many social action 
movements. The church has worked effectively for women's rights and for 
the abolition of prostitution. In more recent years it has led the fight against 
discrimination toward the burakumin (an "outcast " strata of society), toward 
Koreans living in Japan, toward the disabled, etc., for these are still 
unresolved major social problems. 

Also in recent years Christians have taken a bold stand against the 
reversion of Yasukuni Shrine (the Shinto shrine where the war dead are 
memorialized) to government support-an issue which all those interested in 
freedom of religion and separation of religion and state have been vitally 
interested in. The church has also taken a lead in making a public confession 
of war responsibility vis-a-vis her Asian neighbors, an issue which is 
currently a point of tension in national politics. The Japanese public 
generally acknowledges and appreciates the value of Christian leadership in 
these areas of education and social action. 

Mass evangelism campaigns have been held regularly, featuring such 
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famous evangelists as Billy Graham, in an attempt to reach the common 
people with the Gospel. These campaigns draw tens of thousands of curious 
persons, but do not seem to have great impact on the long-term growth of 
the church. Some call them Christian rallies for the "evangelicals," who 
attend in large numbers. 

There has been some outreach overseas, especially to Asia, to bring 
the Christian message and Christian services where it is needed. Japanese 
missionaries, including doctors and nurses as well as ministers, have gone in 
increasing numbers to such countries as Thailand and Indonesia. The 
Lutheran Church has had a small outreach in Brazil for some thirty years. 

Currently various creative efforts draw attention to the church at the 
local level. For example, many churches and individual Christians promote 
and participate in the performance of the church's heritage of great sacred 
music. Handel's Messiah is presented many times by both professional and 
amateur groups, especially at the Christmas season. Through art and 
especially through literature Christian ideas are popularized. The novels and 
essays of the famous Roman Catholic writer, Shusaku Endo, to mention 
only one author, are widely read and are thought-provoking to both 
Christians and non-Christians. 

Christian-operated coffee shops, church bazaars which invite the 
whole community to come to the church, a vast number of church-operated 
kindergartens and nurseries, are some wide-spread attempts to open the doors 
of the church to the community and offer services which meet people at the 
point of their need. A recent addition to this list of "church bells" and 
indirect means of witness is the performance of wedding ceremonies in the 
church, by the pastor, for non-Christian couples. This form of witness is 
still the subject of debate among pastors. 

NEGATIVE ASPECTS. The church in Japan, including the Lutheran 
Church, also has to confess weakness, lethargy and lack of creativity in many 
areas. First of all it must be recognized that response to Christian outreach 
is by and large restricted to the educated middle class. It's strongest appeal is 
to people with an international outlook, to people who are cultured and 
highly educated, to the professional .ass. There are very few shop keepers, 
laborers, fanners or fishermen in the church. The church seems not even to 
have a vocabulary to speak to these people. 

The church in Japan has shown very sluggish growth. Far from 
expanding, it has been barely holding its own for the last two decades. The 



Lutheran Church shows the following statistics: In 1948, when the Lutheran 
Church was reestablished after the War, there were but 17 churches and 3,154 
members. What with the general desire for spiritual help in the post-war 
years, and the coming of many enthusiastic missionaries and much material 
support from overseas church bodies, 25 years later there were 142 churches 
and 16,092 members. 9 

But in contrast to that period of growth, in the 25-year period 
following that, only 16 new churches have been organized, with a current 
total of 138; a number of churches have been dissolved. During the 10-year 
period from 1982 to 1993, a survey of the 68 self-supporting churches of the 
JELC shows that 39 of them showed growth during this period, while 29 of 
them showed decline. The over-all growth rate was 10.7% over the 10-year 
period. 10 Baptisms and deaths are about equal in number. New people attend 
worship, some are baptized, but a large proportion of these quickly go out 
the "back door." Church schools for children have been rapidly decreasing so 
that many local churches now have no formal children’s educational program. 
The United Church of Christ statistics for Sunday Schools show a drop from 
70,000 to 40,000 through the decade of the 1980's. 11 

Although there is much talk about contextualization, the fact remains 
that most churches still speak the language of Western theology and liturgy, 
thus failing to make a point of contact with the average man on the street. 
Some attempts are made to use indigenous means for Christian expression, 
such as the use of Japanese drums for the Lutheran Centennial celebration in 
Kumamoto in 1993, but it takes great courage to propose such radical 
changes either in the form or the content of the Christian message. 
Although there are some creative efforts at the local level, most pastors seem 
content to carry on "business as usual," struggling for survival by 
maintaining the status quo with a handful of "old faithfuls." In most 
churches there is a noticeable lack of children and youth. 

The survey of JLMA missionaries shows that, when asked their 
opinion about the effectiveness of the church's witness as they experience it, 
strong negative feelings were expressed. Some see it as being rigid, out of 
touch with the needs of both members and the community, ingrown, lacking 
in vitality and social concern, generally peripheral and irrelevant to people's 
lives. Although it was not a majority of persons who perceived the church 
so critically, enough did so that it must be recorded. 12 

With these pessimistic words about the work and witness of the 
church in general, we turn to look at the work and witness of one particular 



group of workers in that church, namely, the missionaries who have been 
sent by the ELCA to serve with the Lutheran Church in Japan. 


2. HOW HAVE MISSIONARIES, IN PARTICULAR, 

RESPONDED TO THESE NEEDS? 

Missionaries, as foreign personnel, have an ambivalent identity. On 
the one hand, they are identified with their Japanese colleagues in the one 
global Body of Christ; as such they work as ministers, teachers, lay workers, 
etc. in the same capactiy as their colleagues. On the other hand, as foreign 
persons working in a language, cultural and historical/social situation to 
which they are strangers, their limitations and potential are distinctively 
different from their Japanese co-workers. This makes for a special set of both 
possibilities and problems. We will make a very brief survey below of the 
missionary position in and contribution to the church and society in Japan. 

CONCEPTS OF MISSIONARY WORK. Some concepts which 
have set the orientation and goals of Lutheran missionary work in the past 
have been set forth by church and mission board leaders at four conferences 
on the role of the missionary sponsored jointly by the JELC and overseas 
sending bodies (1968, 1979, 1983 and 1988). They can be summarized as 
follows: 

Three basic functions. The missionary role has been stated to 
be that of: 1) symbol of the universal Body of Christ, of the global church 
and of the international Christian fellowship; 2) innovater, introducing new 
ideas, insights and methods to the church of Japan from overseas; 3) 
interpreter of the Christian movement between two countries-the 
interpretation of the East to the West being as important as interpreting 
Western theology and practice to churches in the East. 13 

The missionary inside the church and outside the church. 
Another point of strategy which has been much discussed is the polarity of 
1) work within the institutional church, and 2) work outside the institutional 
church. This polarity has also been stated in terms of the missionary as 
pastor and evangelist within a parish setting, or the missionary as specialist 
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using his/her unique gifts and training to do a specialized work in society. 

Both opportunities and dangers are encountered in either approach. 1) 
The opportunities and advantages of work within the church are that the 
church receives direct help and support from an additional staff member. The 
disadvantages of work within the church are that the missionary's job 
description tends to be vague, or work tends to be duplicated by both pastor 
and missionary. 

The advantages of non-church-related work are that the missionary 
has freedom to be creative in his/her own way, and the Christian witness 
might reach places and people who would never take the initiative to come to 
a church. The disadvantages of this way of working are that the missionary 
may be tempted to build his/her own "kingdom," or to work in complete 
isolation from the church. 14 

Major conclusions. Major issues of the conferences on the 
role of missionaries can be summarized as follows: 

* Missionaries can make both a quantitative contribution (by 
increasing the number of Christian workers in the church), and a qualitative 
contribution (by making a unique contribution in a variety of ways as a 
Christian rooted in another culture). 

* The Japanese church, not the individual missionary or missionary 
organization, sets the strategy for evangelism and church development. 

* There is room for specialized ministries outside the church. 

* Missionaries working in the church shall generally work in a team 
with a Japanese pastor. 

* Missionaries shall be requested by the JELC. 

* There shall be dialogue on all levels-intemationally, nationally and 
locally—in order to make appropriate assignments and job descriptions for 
missionaries. 

* It is desireable and necessary to hold periodic review and evaluation 
of work. 

MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES. The following is a brief description 
of the major activities which Lutheran missionaries have undertaken during 
the post WW II decades. It is evident that missionaries have contributed 
greatly to church growth and expansion of Christian witness. 
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Pioneer evangelism and church building . In the post-war 
decades of the '50's and '60's, missionaries took the initiative in pioneer 
evangelism and church building, as they had done in the early years of the 
Lutheran century (beginning in 1893). 

As pioneers, missionaries took responsibility for purchase of land, 
for the designing of buildings, as well as for preaching, teaching, leading 
worship, and pastoring local congregations. The choosing of good sites for 
home and church locations has proved to be one of their more valuable 
contributions-valuable in several ways!, in view of what the sale of some of 
these home properties means now for the financial support of missionaries 
through the Shadan (the legal holder of assets). 

A variety of services. More specifically, missionaries gave 
much time and effort to teaching Bible classes in Japanese, English Bible 
classes, and English as such, which was both community service and 
evangelism. A number of missionaries used musical talent as an evangelistic 
tool. Some founded and worked in student centers and counseling centers. 
A number of missionaries were effectively involved in mass media work. 
This took such different forms as the "Bookmobile," Lutheran Hour 
follow-up, literature work, and participation in media research and promotion. 
Some gave themselves to 1 'industrial evangelism, 1 ' concentrating their efforts 
on office and factory workers and their special needs. 

Service in institutions. Missionaries have actively participated 
in the work of the institutions sponsored by the JELC. In the pre-war 
period they were necessarily leaders in the new educational and social welfare 
institutions, because they were the founders and only qualified persons to 
give that leadership at that initial stage. 

Also in post-war times missionaries have played a role as 
professional contributors to these same institutions. Men and women with 
master's and doctor's degrees have offered their specialties as educators and 
social workers to most of the existing institutions, rarely as top 
administrators, but as significant partners in the work of Christian education 
and social welfare. 
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Community outreach . In a great variety of ways, some 
mentioned above, missionaries made community contacts which were 
positive contributions to the Christian image in society at large. Many 
taught English in public schools, universities, and business companies. 
Some were active leaders in Lions or Rotary clubs; a few became involved in 
local government. Missionaries, especially in smaller towns and especially 
in the early post-war decades, had easy access to community leadership and 
government simply by virtue of being American or European. 

The contribution of women. The contribution of missionary 
women has been great. Especially in the 1950's and 1960's many single 
women missionaries, none of them ordained, did work similar to that of the 
ordained men. They did effective Bible teaching and spread the Gospel 
through their many friendships with women in and out of the church. 

Wives of missionaries have likewise not only given support to 
their families, but have had strong impact on both congregational and 
community life through such activities as cooking classes, English classes, 
guidance in child-rearing, choir directing and organ playing, leadership for 
the local and national Lutheran Women's Societies, and, not least, through 
the witness of their Christian home and family life. 

Spiritual support . Missionaries often contributed in less 
visible ways in strengthening the spiritual life of the Christians and giving 
moral support to both pastors and lay people. The moral support offered in 
the missionary-pastor team arrangements has been one of the real benefits of 
the team strategy, especially, as has often been the case, when one member 
of the team has been young and inexperienced. 

Experienced missionaries have sometimes utilized their foreignness in 
areas of delicate personal relationships through their ability to maintain a 
neutral stance, inasmuch as the foreign person is not involved in the 
complicated emotional web which characterizes many Japanese relationships. 

The missionary as liaison . Missionaries have always played 
the role of liaison, between the churches in Japan and the churches in the U. 
S. and other countries. They have fostered much good will on the individual, 
personal level among people of differing races, languages and cultures. They 
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have been international bridge builders. They have also endeavored to build 
bridges between the various missionary societies which they represent. 

Service to non-Japanese . Many American missionaries have 
given personal care and counseling to non-Japanese persons of their 
community; some have pastored "foreign-language" (English) congregations; 
others have provided pastoral care for foreign military personnel, especially to 
fellow Lutherans. 

MISSIONARIES' LIMITATIONS. The positive picture of the 
missionary role given above needs to be balanced by mention ot what 
missionaries have been unable to do, or do well, and problems which actually 
have arisen because of missionary presence. The following is admittedly a 
subjective view, but these evaluations are based on over four decades of 
observation, experience and consultation. 

Administration. Missionaries have, generally speaking, not 
been effective in matters of church administration, either at the national level, 
the local level or the institutional level. Missionaries have rarely been elected 
to offices in the JELC on the basis of merit; their election has almost always 
been as "missionary representative" or has been by virtue of being chairman 
of a missionary association. 

The reasons for this lack of administrative leadership arc closely 
related to communication problems, which, in turn, is both a linguistic and a 
cultural problem. Missionaries are seldom confident enough in the 
extremely difficult Japanese language to know exactly what all the nuances 
of a business meeting are, and even if they know, they arc seldom able to 
express their views in an accurate and appropriate manner in a public 
meeting. 

As a result of not being involved at this level, missionaries have often 
felt unneeded and unwanted in administrative boards and committees. This is 
unfortunate because many of those same missionaries, when they returned to 
their home country, have become pastors of large churches and have exercised 
outstanding leadership in church building and pastoral work. 

Preaching. Missionaries have seldom been great preachers. 
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One Japanese leader commented regarding preaching as follows: "Though we 
have much to learn from missionary methods of evangelistic work, most of 
the missionaries, with a few exceptions, have not been able to touch the 
heart-strings of the Japanese people, because they did not fully understand the 
spirit and culture of the Japanese people." 15 But some of those preachers 
have been eloquently effective in their mother tongue. 

It should also be noted that the simplicity and directness of some 
missionary preaching is highly appreciated by Japanese lay people. 

Pastoral care. Many missionaries have not felt confident to 
give adequate pastoral care in a congregation. They have not felt capable to 
help people at the point of their deepest sorrow and most complicated 
problems, for instance, at the time of a death, especially when the family is 
Buddhist, for they could not know all the intricacies of feeling and custom 
sorrounding death and burial rituals in the Buddhist tradition. 

Similarly, they have not felt confident to counsel in complicated 
family situations where many relatives play a role, or where property and 
financial settlements are at stake. In such cases, the missionary usually lacks 
the intuitive knowledge of the intricate web of personal relations necessary 
for handling such situations. 

Social Issues . Although there have been some notable 
exceptions, missionaries have made very little contribution to the 
understanding and solving of important social, political and ethical issues. 
Even when the Lutheran Church was grappling with certain issues, such as 
the Yasukuni Shrine issue during recent decades, missionaries rarely raised 
their voices or their pens in protest against injustice or in defense of a 
righteous cause. 

Again, some of the reasons are clean 1) Missionaries have often not 
felt sufficiently at home in the historical, social and political context out of 
which the problems have arisen. Therefore, they were not certain about the 
meaning of all the issues involved, and felt it wise to keep silence. 

2) Missionaries usually have had a keen sense of being foreigners and 
guests in this country, living here on visas which demand “good behavior.” 
This has made it prudent, if not necessary, to keep silent on issues that 
pertain directly or indirectly to Japanese internal affairs or politics. This has 
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been a source of frustration for many missionaries who have had a desire to 
fight for justice as part of their Christian witness in the world. 

Research. Most missionaries have not been good at doing 
research using Japanese literature and materials, nor have they produced 
significant research works in the Japanese language. This is not because they 
have lacked intelligence or education, but their reading and writing skills in 
the Japanese language have been limited. 

It can hardly be said forcefully enough that for most missionaries, 
mastering the Japanese language has been a huge barrier to exercising their 
full potential and doing effective work. 

MISSIONARIES AS A NEGATIVE ELEMENT FOR THE 
CHURCH. Are there ways in which missionaries have actually been a 
negative influence upon the Japanese Church? A few questions must be 
raised about the validity of missionary presence. 

The stamp of foreignness. Inasmuch as the missionary is a 
foreign person, missionary presence tends to stamp the church with a foreign 
label, and this hinders the development of the indigenous church. When a 
foreign person leads the local church, the surrounding community receives 
the impression that such a church is the branch of a foreign establishment. 
Viewed from the inside, the missionary's presence is a symbol of the 
universality of the church, but viewed from the outside, this same presence 
tends merely to symbolize foreignness. 

Creating dependency. When missionaries take the initiative in 
local work, doing things which a Japanese person could do, they have been 
guilty of robbing the national church of its autonomy, and creating 
dependence on foreign personnel. Since there has often been a link between 
foreign personnel and foreign money, and since it is naturally easier to 
receive money as a gift than to raise money through sacrificial effort, the 
missionary presence has sometimes fostered a spirit of unhealthy 
dependency, both economically and psychologically, on the part of the 
Japanese church. 

Independent projects. Energetic missionaries working in a 
parish have sometimes undertaken projects on their own initiative. This 



specialized kind of service, as outreach activity, is permissable and desirable 
to a certain extent, but it has not always been with the full understanding and 
backing of the local church. Hence it has not been integrated into the church, 
and the missionary’s activities have not been of positive help to the church. 
When the missionary leaves, such activities also disappear, and no fruit of 
the missionary's labor remains, so far as the local church is concerned. In 
fact, such an independent project can become a source of trouble for the local 
pastor. 


Impermanence. Generally speaking, missionaries, by their 
very nature, do not reside permanently in Japan. They are people who have 
been called to leave their home country to go overseas to serve in a foreign 
culture for a period of time. The other side of this is that they are not 
established, stable people of any certain community in Japan. They come, 
they resign and return home for various reasons, or their term ends, or a 
family health problem causes them to leave suddenly, etc. Even while 
residing in Japan, they take home leaves for a few months or years, or they 
often take a few weeks of vacation according to the custom of their home 
country, especially for the sake of their family. Thus the missionary may 
be seen by the Japanese as an undependable worker. 

Personal disciples. Missionaries have sometimes done 
outstanding evangelistic work, and have won many converts, baptized many 
people. But when the missionary has left Japan, for whatever reason, often 
those people have also disappeared. Little results of the missionary’s good 
work remain, mainly for the reason that these converts had become disciples 
of the missionary rather than disciples of Christ, although this was never the 
intention of the missionary. This is a general problem facing all pastors in 
Japan, but it is exaggerated in the case of missionaries, because of the 
tendency of certain types of people to be attracted to the missionary as a 
foreign person. 

Denominationalism . Lutheran missionaries have naturally 
been rooted in a certain tradition of Lutheranism. This affiliation has 
usually had ethnic roots. In the decade following the Pacific War, sixteen 
different Lutheran missions started work in Japan. Since missionaries 
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came from many different countries, denominations and mission societies, a 
variety of churches were planted by them. This was typical of the 
proliferation of Christian groups throughout five decades. 

The legacy from the work of these missionaries is the existence of 
many small, separate church organizations, and the establishing of 
denominationalism. There were, however, some mission societies which 
were an exception to the above and did work with the existing Japanese 
churches from the beginning. It has been the author's privilege, thanks 
largely to the wise insights of mission leader David L. Vikner, to work with 
one such mission, that of the (former) Augustana Lutheran Church. 



III. HOW CAN THERE BE A MORE EFFECTIVE 
CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN THIS CONTEXT? 


A. HOW CAN THE CHURCH IN GENERAL WITNESS 

MORE EFFECTIVELY? 

A serious effort has been made in Parts I and II to be as objective as 
possible in depicting the contextual situation and the historical reality of the 
life and work of the church and missionaries. In Parts III and IV the effort to 
be unbiased will continue. The writing is not simply a personal essay, but 
is the result of research, committee action and input from readers. 

However, the material here is different from that of Parts I and II. It 
is on how things ought to be rather than on how they are, so the point of 
view is informed by subjective value judgements. The author must take the 
final responsibility for the conclusions reached and the questions asked. 
There may be many critical statements in what follows, but it should not be 
necessary to say that the sole intention is only to be constructive and useful 
for the revitalization of the church and missionary activity in Japan. 

One gratifying highlight of the 1995 JELC East District Convention 
was the first report of the "Senkyo Vision Senta" (Mission Vision Center), 
a mission research group established by the District in 1994. Their several 
booklets of reports included studies of Japanese culture and religion as the 
context for Christian mission, and a survey of the Baptist church which 
sought to discover that denomination's means of remarkable growth, which 
far surpasses the record of the Lutheran church. The Vision Center indicates 
the JELC's current efforts toward more effective Christian witness. 1 

1. THE CHURCH NEEDS A RENEWAL, A PARADIGM SHIFT 

The survey of Lutherans in August, 1994, showed that, for both 
pastors and lay people, the most important factor for church growth was to 
have a more zealous faith. This answer was somewhat of a surprise. The 
question was, "What do you think is the main internal factor in the church 
which accounts for the lack of expansion of the Christian church in this 
country?" I had assumed items pertaining to church leadership or methods of 
evangelism might be selected, but a definite majority chose the item, 
"Kirisuto ni taisuru motto nesshin na shinko wo motsu koto" (The need for 
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a more vital, zealous faith in Christ). Another top-rated item in the survey 
expressed the need for more meaningful (Jujitsu shita) Bible study in the 
church. 2 

Is not this an indication of dissatisfaction with the present state of the 
church, which might be described as 1 'guarding the flock 11 or preserving the 
status quo ? A large number of both pastors and lay people indicate a desire 
for a renewal of faith and spirituality and renewed dedication to Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of the church. 

Does not this imply the need for a paradigm shift? There may be 
many facets to such a shift, but the primary one would seem to be the shift 
from maintaining the formalities of the status quo to a deeper spirituality, to 
a realization that a healthy church is a growing church, and that its essential 
nature is mission. 3 The United Church of Christ in Japan no longer thinks 
of missionary work in terms of what American and European missionaries 
do in and for Japan, but how Japanese Christians can carry out mission in 
Asia. This is indeed no small paradigm shift from the thinking of previous 
decades, but it is one which has not yet broken into the thinking of the 
Lutheran Church. 4 

2. LAY PEOPLE NEED TO BE ACTIVATED 

A frequently noted characteristic of the Japanese church is its clergy- 
centered nature. Pastors tend to feel the entire work and witness of the church 
is their responsibility, while lay people are the objects of their care, or at 
best the ,! hands and feet 11 of the pastor. In the above-mentioned survey of 
JELC pastors and lay people, the second major factor indicated for church 
growth was the need to utilize the power of the lay people. 

There are many lay people in the churches who hold influential 
positions in society-in business, in government, in the professions, but 
their abilities are not utilized in the church. More often than not, they take a 
passive role when they come to church. The pastor must give leadership to 
these willing and capable lay people in showing how they can use their 
workplace as the most effective place for Christian witness. The great gifts 
of the lay people are a sleeping giant which holds great potential for the 
Japanese church. 5 

This activation of lay people must start with a theology of the church 
as the the Body of Christ in which the function of every member is equally 
important. The Seminary's role in teaching this perspective and training 



ministers how to co-work with lay people in the parish is crucially 
important. 

Many lay people would be glad to share their faith by doing volunteer 
activities. They are aware that they cannot "talk religion" as such in the 
workplace, but can live our their Christian way of life by doing volunteer 
service in such places as the YMCA, YWCA, and other community service 
agencies. 6 

3. THE CHURCH NEEDS TO BE LESS DEFENSIVE, MORE 
OPEN TO DIALOGUE 

The church tends to take a conservative, closed stance toward the 
outside, and to take a defensive attitude in maintaining its own integrity. It 
is not surprising, and was necessary in the beginning stages of growth, that 
the church, being a numerically small minority in this non-Christian society 
(about one percent of the population) should take this stance. But while 
holding firm to traditional doctrine on the one hand, there is at the same time 
need for a fundamental change of attitude to become more open to others. 

DIALOGUE WITH OTHER CHRISTIANS . There is a strong 
tendency toward exclusivness evident within the various denominations, the 
Lutheran Church included. This is not surprising in view of the fact that this 
same tendency is a characteristic among all groups in Japanese society. But 
it is not consistent with the Christian affirmation of the oneness of the 
whole Body of Christ. A National Christian Council does exist, but 
cooperation among Christians for joint action to accomplish common goals 
of, for example, social action is extremely difficult. One of the ELCA's 
Division for Global Mission (DGM) "Commitments for the 7990's" states, 
"We are committed to cooperation and interdependency within the global 
Christian family." The Japanese church needs to show its Christ-centeredness 
by opening hearts and doors to all others who share their faith. 

DIALOGUE WITH THE COMMUNITY . There should be more open 
discussion within the church regarding the application of faith to secular 
settings. The church should offer support to lay people struggling with the 
conflicts which occur between the Christian way of life and secular society. 
Such discussions are usually avoided, giving place to historical, theological 
study of the Bible. That is safer ground, but it dismays many lay people 



who want to know how to apply their faith to the context in which they live 
here and now. 7 

DIALOGUE WITH OTHER RELIGIONS. As mentioned in the 

Introduction, one of the assumed missiological priniciples of this study is 
that Christian witness is "dialogical proclamation." But Christians tend to 
shy away from dialogue, perhaps fearing it will result in syncretism. The 
writer has been interested in Buddhism for many years, but has rarely found 
persons in the church who share this interest. As a result of this avoidance, 
most Christians lack confidence in knowing how to relate to the Buddhist 
faith and traditions. But there is need first of all at least to know our 
neighbors, most of whom are Buddhist by family tradition. Ted Fritschl has 
stated the value of dialogue succinctly in these words: "Genuine dialogue 
brings about healthy change and deeper insight by Buddhists and Christians 
alike. The opportunity for mutual transformation is a challenge for each to 
expand and explore their own internal and external nature, as individuals and 
as religious communities." 8 

There are areas where cooperation on social issues could be possible. 
And there is much that Christians could learn from Buddhist groups about 
religious education and propagation methods which are effective in the 
context of this society. 9 Mark Thomsen suggests that such areas as the 
following can be fruitful for inter-faith dialogue between Christians and 
Buddhists: the "reality of the totality" in contrast to the existence of a creator 
God; the nature of suffering as dukkha (the inevitability of suffering), or as 
the result of sin; the concept of Nirvana in contrast to the belief in 
resurrection, etc. 10 

4. THE CHURCH NEEDS TO BE MORE SENSITIVE TO ITS 
CULTURAL CONTEXT. 

Even though the church is a Japanese church, there is too often a lack 
of interest in the socio-cultural context of the community where the church 
exists. The church often tends to be a little ingrown flock, living in 
isolation from the events and interests of the community. For one thing, this 
means being more sensitive to the ways of thinking and feeling of people of 
Buddhist and Shinto background. 

For instance, nearly all Japanese are accustomed to the Buddhist 
customs of elaborate commemoration of the deceased and their families 



through continuing memorial services, etc. But the church by and large tends 
to overlook the importance of such rites of remembrance, and thus ignores 
the feelings of many of its members. The church would also do well to 
supply alternatives to the Shinto ways of observing popular festivals, such 
as the New Year, Shichi-go-san (a shrine celebration for children of seven, 
five and three years old), etc. 

5. THE CHURCH NEEDS TO BE MORE CONCERNED WITH 

THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIETY 

The various issues and needs noted in Part I should be the object of 
the church’s concern. OneoftheDGM Committments for the 1990's states, 
"We are committed to witness to Jesus Christ in both word and deed. We 
will preach the gospel and in Jesus' name we will seek to alleviate suffering 
and empower the weak and advocate for righteousness, justice and peace. We 
will work with the entire global community for justice, peace and the 
renewal of all creation." 

Although the church's ministry should be a holistic ministry, 
comprehending both teaching and social action, the Japanese church's agenda 
tends to be more focused on maintaining its own traditional rites and 
practices and economic survival than on stretching out in service to work for 
justice, women's rights, good environment, etc. Church bodies must dare to 
take a critical stance toward political-industrial powers, and to interpret 
Christian faith as something which gives meaning to all aspects of life. 11 

6. THE CHURCH NEEDS TO MAKE ITS WORSHIP SERVICES 

MORE OPEN AND ATTRACTIVE. 

The second most important problem for the largest number of lay 
persons in the Lutheran survey was the felt need for more attractive worship 
services. There is need for experimentation with new forms of liturgy. 
There are very few youth in the churches now; youth want a more 
experiential religion, made lively with modem music, etc. An effort to 
contextualize worship is urgently needed. 

There is need for more simple and relevant sermons. So-called 
"evangelical" churches are growing faster than the old main line churches, 
partly because their teaching and preaching is simple and clear for the average 
listener, whereas Lutheran sermons tend to be theologically heavy and 



abstract. Many of them also make good use of instruments and modem 
Christian songs. 12 

There is need for warmer welcome to new-comers to the church. 
Many visit, but few stay, often because they are not given a warm welcome. 
The Tokyo Mission Research Institute claims that "retention 1 ' is the number 
one problem for church growth. 13 According to the extensive survey of 
some 450 church goers conducted by the Lutheran World Federation office in 
Tokyo, the highest of all needs for newcomers in the church was for "warm 
fellowship. 1114 


B. HOW CAN MISSIONARIES IN PARTICULAR WITNESS 
MORE EFFECTIVELY? 

1. THE MISSIONARY ROLE HAS CHANGED 

In the past missionaries were highly respected as the founders and 
leaders of churches and Christian institutions. That day has passed. Now 
leadership is in the hands of Japanese, as it should be. The fact is that the 
Japanese church can well survive without any missionaries. Is there a place 
for missionaries at this time? Those who are here must create a meaningful 
role for themselves and work in ways that are advantageous for the Japanese 
church and/or in other channels of Christian witness in this country. 

In years past, missionaries had great influence on young people and 
the community in general through the charisma of their personalities. That 
was partly due to the attraction people used to feel for foreigners and the 
Western style of life. Now the password is, "The best things are Japanese 
things." 

Missionaries from abroad are thrown into a different role. They must 
take a low posture. In this highly sophisticated and successful cultural 
milieu, missionaries must be humble enough to realize that their role is to 
learn as well as to teach. Far from being a charismatic role model, 
missionaries are now more often called upon to give practical help in the 
carrying out of administrative or pastoral duties, although it might be 
questioned whether this is the most appropriate role for missionaries today. 

In the past, missionaries invariably found open doors for community 
contacts all over Japan because of the desire to learn English from native 
English speakers, of whom there were very few. This is no longer the case. 



Now there are actually too many English schools, most of them staffed with 
native English speakers who are professionally trained as teachers of second 
language. The role of missionaries making their influence felt through 
English teaching is now extremely limited. 

2. MISSIONARIES SHOULD NOT DUPLICATE THE WORK OF 
JAPANESE PASTORS 

Missionaries should not, in principle, do work which can be done as 
well or better by national pastors or teachers. Most Lutheran missionaries 
have been involved in some sort of team work-whereby a missionary worked 
side by side with a Japanese pastor to serve one or more small parishes, 
usually congregations with a membership of less than fifty people. The job 
description has been vague. Is not this a luxury that no other parishes in the 
world can afford? Some missionaries have been able to work effectively in 
such a team setting, but many who worked in this way have left Japan early, 
departing with a sense of unfulfillment and feeling of being unneeded, 
unused. 

Some missionaries, after considerable time spent in this country, have 
served as sole pastor of a local parish. They have usually enjoyed a 
relatively high degree of personal fulfillment, but often struggle with doubts 
about their adequacy in handling the subtleties of human relationships in 
pastoral work. In this case the question of long-range national church 
strategy must be asked, i.e., why does the church need a missionary to serve 
in this role? The answer is usually that this missionary is filling a gap 
created by lack of national pastors or lack of funds to pay the salary of a 
Japanese pastor. Is this a legitimate use of the missionary from overseas? 

The current DGM support of these kinds of ministries for its 
personnel is justified in the DGM "Program Structure and Situation 
Analysis" with the following description: 

"This project provides qualified missionary personnel to serve 
as the sole pastor of Japanese Lutheran congregations. There is a 
great need for pastoral ministry within the JELC. It is a small church 
(only 138 congregations) with not enough indigenous pastors to fill 
all of the available pulpits. There are also some small, rural churches 
which would not be financially able to support an indigenous pastor 
even if one was available for call. Missionaries fill a much needed 
role in the church when they have developed the linguistic, cultural. 
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and management skills which make it possible for them to assume 
full administrative and pastoral responsibility for a Japanese 
congregation.... 

'The JELC is having a difficult time attracting young people 
into pastoral vocations. The need for expatriates in pastoral ministry 
will continue for the foreseeable future."! 5 

There is a growing concensus that this policy for use of missionaries 
needs radical rethinking. It tends to make missionaries a crutch to provide 
temporary financial relief for the national and local church because there is no 
obligation to pay salary support to the missionary pastor, who is salaried by 
the ELCA. It makes for temporary relief for the shortage of Japanese 
pastors. Although such temporary relief may sometimes be a legitimate 
service, does it not make for increased dependency of the Japanese church on 
foreign resources in the long run? It gives a false contentment with the 
status quo, whereas the national church should be facing the reality of its 
financial and personnel problems squarely and bear the responsibility for 
them. 

Some might say that this kind of missionary assistance is the very 
reason for global mission-various national churches helping each other out 
in time of need. However, the question needs further discussion, taking into 
full account the issues of autonomy, dependency and responsibility, as well 
as missionary capability. 

If the missionary is in a team position with another pastor, he/she 
should definitely be doing the kind of thing which the DGM Analysis goes 
on to describe: 

"Missionaries in team ministries augment the ministry of 
Japanese pastors both in the sense that they bring a global—and 
frequently prophetic-perspective to the ministry, and in the sense 
that they often have a level of social accessibility that is denied 
Japanese pastors.... 

"Traditional patterns of pastoral/evangelistic ministry, 
however, have not demonstrated their ability to be effective in church 
growth in the Japanese context. Therefore, we need to experiment 
with new models of ministry and outreach if we are to help the JELC 
grow to the point where missionaries in pastoral ministry are no 
longer a necessity of numbers. In particular, missionaries in team 
ministries must be encouraged and enabled to take more initiative in 



suggesting and implementing such experiments in ministry and 

evangelism." 16 

The freedom and support to experiment with new models should be 
the firm condition for the assignment of a missionary to work in a parish. 
Where this is not the case, more often than not, the result is a frustrated and 
unfulfilled missionary. And, by encouraging dependency on the foreign 
personnel, in the long run more harm than good is done to the national 
church. 

Ironically, the results of the August, 1994, Lutheran survey show 
that, in answer to the question, "What do you think is the most appropriate 
function of missionaries?" the largest number of both pastors and lay persons 
answered that the most appropriate function was to work with a Japanese 
pastor, mutually assisting each other. I interpret this to mean that this is the 
only model most Lutherans have for missionary service. They are not aware 
of the negative factors involved in such a work arrangement. And they have 
not seriously considered other options for missionary service. 

But there is need for a paradigm shift! This phrase was used above 
in the call for a deepened spirituality, but it is also appropriate in calling for 
new strategies. Although this paper deliberately avoids radical criticism and 
radical proposals for innovation, it would be worthless if it did not propose 
some basic changes in strategy and sketch out some strategic aspects of such 
a shift. The initiative for change may have to come from missionaries, in 
patient and prayerful consultation with their Japanese co-workers. But the 
national church must also create new visions for its mission within the 
global church. Missionaries and Japanese colleagues together must look for 
new models to fit changing times. 

3. MISSIONARIES NEED TO BE CREATIVE AND PIONEERING 

Missionaries need a creative and adventurous mind and spirit. There is 
still an unlimited field for Christian proclamation and service, if it can be 
done in innovative and effective ways. The missionary needs freedom to 
experiment and try new paths. 

Missionaries should work "on the fringe," making impact on people 
in a way that Japanese perhaps cannot do. Despite what was said in the 
preceding paragraphs, missionaries in many locations do have access to 
secular society and community agencies, by virtue of their foreignness or 
their expertise, in ways which most Japanese pastors do not have. 



Missionaries could be very helpful doing pioneer work in fields which 
are not adequately covered by the Japanese. For instance, they could give 
leadership in confronting some of the issues mentioned in Part I: issues of 
aging, human rights, family life, women's issues, environmental problems, 
etc. The existing local churches generally lack the time and personnel, the 
"know-how" and the courage to get involved in such activity. Missionaries 
should provide alternative perspectives for the Japanese church. They must 
listen humbly to the opinions of Japanese co-workers, but unless they have 
the insight and courage to nudge the Japanese church at some points, are 
they being true to the original meaning of "missionary" as one sent to 
proclaim?! 7 

Rev. Jack Macintosh, a Canadian missionary, is a model of one who 
has made a great impact on society by his bold protest against 
discriminatory practices. He has been willing to pay the high price of 
sacrificing personal security and comfort in order to make a public protest 
against discrimination of minorities, which has attracted wide attention, even 
in the legal world. 

While the basic need for cooperation and good working relations with 
Japanese colleagues is always primary, missionaries need to be more 
aggressive in doing what they feel called and competent to do, and not always 
take a back seat to their Japanese co-workers. In recent decades the tendency 
among most Protestant missionaries has been to engage in team ministries, 
which has often meant taking a passive role, waiting on Japanese partners to 
ask for their services and give them direction. The missionary has too often, 
consciously or unconsciously, played the role of "foreign guest." While this 
has been a fairly easy role because of light responsibilites, in the long run it 
has created both ineffective and unfulfilled missionaries. 

Should missionaries continue to do pioneer evangelism, starting new 
churches, as was their role especially in the 1950’s and 1960's? This is 
questionable, not because they are incapable, but because their follow-up is 
uncertain. Who will maintain and continue to nourish the new parishes after 
the missionary has left Japan? It is never certain just how long the 
missionary might remain in this country. Therefore, mission outreach must 
be done within the strategy of the Japanese church. 
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4. MISSIONARIES SHOULD SHARE THEIR EXPERTISE WITH 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

There is still need for the specialist from overseas. Specialists in 
academic fields are needed in institutions of higher education. Theological 
research and theological education come to mind first, but other fields also 
welcome the contribution of capable foreigners. However, inasmuch as the 
Japanese educational and cultural standards are very high, one who comes 
from overseas to teach and lead must be an exceptionally well qualified 
person who is able to win respect as a leader. 

There are various areas of expertise which could be helpful to the 
church in Japan. The following items are merely suggestive: 

The field of music is one where there is much interest and where 
the unique training of an American/European church musician could be 
extremely helpful and fit into the church's programs of both parish 
enrichment and community outreach. 18 

The need for more creative and attractive worship services was 
mentioned above. The missionary, with a broad background of experience in 
Western churches, can sometimes be in a better position than a Japanese to 
experiment with innovative church ritual, or with forms of liturgical 
expression. 

Expertise in theological education can be gratefully utilized by the 
church and it's seminaries. 

Another area is making a contribution to some form of 
internationalization, or globalization. These are significant and needed areas 
of work in Japan today, where there is always the tendency to revert to a 
narrow insular mentality. The missionary might lead discussion groups on 
problems of global concern. Or he/she might set up programs of 
international exchange and dialogue. The missionary is an appropriate person 
to serve as bridge or liaison and host groups of foreigners, or to lead groups 
of Japanese to foreign countries. 19 

Happy is the missionary who has found a place which is a wedding of 
his/her own talents and interests, and which at the same time serves the 
church and the community in an effectual way, and who is given the freedom 
and support necessary to carry out that work! It is possible that there 
would be instances where the church, or if not the church, the mission 
organization, should create a special post to utilize the contribution of 
certain missionaries who are doing innovative work which does not fit into 
an established mold. 20 



5. NEW STRATEGIES 


TIME-LIMITED CALLS . Many decades ago the missionary call 
was assumed to be a life-time call, usually terminated only by special 
circumstances. Currently the trend is toward a system which reverses the old 
pattern, making "time-limited” or "project-centered” calls the standard, and 
life-long service the exception. There are specific tasks where the 
missionary's expertise might quickly be utilized and a valuable mission 
accomplished in a brief period of a few months or a few years. The "J-2/3” 
(Japan for 2 or 3 years) programs are a clear example of the time-limited call, 
and they have proved to be very effective. The revolution in global 
transportation and communication and increased intercultural exchange favor 
this strategy. So also do the current concepts of religious vocation and career 
development in ministry which are held by most younger Americans. 

Teaching or lecturing for brief periods on specific subjects, fulfilling 
specific research projects, sharing information and experience and "know¬ 
how” in areas such as music, church building, methods of evangelism, 
counseling, etc. might be examples of this. Working in this way would be 
less stressful for both the missionary and the Japanese church. It would 
eliminate much of the guilt which many younger missionaries and their 
families have suffered in recent years when they have returned home 
"prematurely." One of the undeniable drawbacks of such short-term service 
is, of course, the inability of the foreign visitor to communicate in 
Japanese, with the consequent need for the constant services of an interpreter. 

The possibility and desirability of some missionaries to stay for the 
long term or for life should not be ruled out. It is a question of what the 
national church needs and how a particular missionary chooses to function. 
A clear distinction should be made among various projects and their 
respective time requirements. Despite the limitations mentioned in the 
preceding section, there is still the option for the missionary to do pastoral 
work and evangelical outreach through the local parish. There is also some 
desire for the DGM to send ordained women to model the potential for 
women's ministry for the Japanese church. To work as a pastor requires 
many years of language study, in-depth orientation and trust-building 
experiences. If such calls also are to be time-limited, the limit should be in 
the range of ten or fifteen years. 
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However, it needs to be added here that missionary effectiveness is 
not determined solely by function ; existence —that intangible witness of 
personal presence- is equally vital and influential. 

WORKING OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF THE CHURCH . The 
following type of missionary service, especially suited to the lay person, 
might well be given more attention, as it has been in other denominations. 
The DGM would provide orientation and language study for a person engaged 
in a secular vocation who is willing to go abroad. After the period of 
preparation, he/she would go abroad as a self-supporting or company- 
employed worker. Such a person would ordinarily be a Christian lay person 
who felt a call to work in Japan and would make a committment to stay in 
Japan for a period of time and work as a Christian in society. Mennonites 
have often worked in this fashion. The famous pioneer, LeRoy Janes, and 
other early educators worked under such a system. They were immensely 
effective. 

Another path is that of "direct hire" by a Japanese institution, such as 
a church-related school. In this day of the weakened dollar vis-a-vis the 
strong yen, American agencies are finding it difficult to support their workers 
in Japan, where the cost of living is exorbitantly high for those living on a 
dollar base. But many Japanese Christian schools are in a position to pay 
full salaries to foreign teachers whom they need for their academic programs. 

In such a situation, lines of responsibility and authority are more clear than 
when an agency such as the DGM stands between the individual and the work 
place. However, in most cases the help of an agency such as the 
DGM is necessary to recruit and screen candidates so that worthy persons 
will be available for these schools. 

Then there is also the possibility for the ordained missionary to work 
outside the walls of the church, either on that individual's own initiative or 
the initiative of the sending body. The universal mission of the Kingdom of 
God is larger than either the ELCA or the JELC. However, such work is 
threatened by many obstacles, which have been indicated in previous sections 
of this paper. Any such project should be undertaken only after much 
research and consultation with the national church. 
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IV. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE ABOVE FOR THE CALLING, PREPARATION 
AND ASSIGNING OF MISSIONARIES? 

This section is actually in the realm of responsibility of the DGM 
itself. The purpose of this study is to help the DGM make decisions about 
the call, preparation and assignment of missionaries to Japan. Therefore this 
section will be brief and suggestive rather than conclusive. 

A. ARE MISSIONARIES STILL NEEDED? 

Given the fact that Japan is, on the one hand, one of the leading 
nations of the world in many respects, and, on the other hand, is at the same 
time a nation sadly lacking in spiritual and moral foundations and in 
religious convictions, it must be said that this country stands in urgent need 
of moral and spiritual guidance, and in need of the gospel of salvation in 
Christ. And the Christian church, which is here to offer this guidance and 
salvation is extremely small and weak in many ways—numbered Christians 
still comprising only about one percent of the population. Who can deny 
that this small, relatively young church needs assistance, including 
assistance from abroad? 

There were a multitude of missionaries from Western countries 
attempting to give this assistance in the two decades following World War II. 
Now, however, nearly all of them have left, and relatively few replacements 
have appeared. The United Church of Christ, for instance-a church over ten 
times larger than the Lutheran Church—now has only 30 missionaries. 

In the JELC, besides short-term English teachers (currently 10), there 
are at this writing only 12 ordained and 2 lay missionaries from the ELCA 
now assigned to Japan, and three of them are retiring within a few months. 
Twenty years ago there were a total of 43_ordained and 10 lav persons-not 
counting short-termers-serving in Japan under the two predecessor bodies of 
the ELCA (American Lutheran Church and Lutheran Church in American). 

There are a multitude of reasons and situations lying behind this 
dramatic decrease. There is no question but that the Japanese church can well 
maintain its life and work without any missionary presence. So why 
missionaries at all? Perhaps missionaries are actually a burden on the 
national church, and a moratorium on sending missionaries from America and 



Europe should be declared. That is not rhetoric; that is one viable option. 
However, in proposing the present situational analysis, it can be assumed 
that the ELCA does not opt for moratorium at this time. So if missionaries 
are to be sent, what kind of persons should they be? 

B. WHAT KIND OF MISSIONARIES ARE NEEDED? 

1. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

CULTURAL SENSITIVITY . If missionaries are to work in Japan 
today, they need first of all to be culturally sensitive, aware of the prevailing 
value system, aware of the religiosity of the Japanese as well as their specific 
religious affiliation, and aware of the spiritual, psychological and social 
issues and needs which have been described in the earlier sections of this 
paper. There is no place in Japan any more for one who simply thinks and 
behaves like an American or European. Such a person is not only ineffectual 
in work, but a discredit to the church. 

HIGH QUALIFICATIONS. If missionaries are to be leaders, 
whether in the ecclesiastical, academic or social arena, they must be highly 
qualified persons. They should have education and skills at least equivalent 
to Japanese co-workers in order to qualify for a leadership position. 

In addition, missionaries should have a creative spirit, willing to be 
the pioneer or pace-setter in doing the kind of experimental research and 
outreach work described above. If their desire is simply to function as a 
parish pastor would function in the United States, they will end up in 
frustration. In the past, the need was for evangelists and pastors, so the 
standard education for pastoral ministry was adequate. But as indicated in the 
preceding section, the role of parish pastor should no longer be considered a 
norm for missionary activity. Consequently, for ministers applying for 
missionary service, some kind of specialized education in addition to the 
Master of Divinity qualification is advisable. The timing of such study will 
be mentioned later. 

WILLINGNESS TO LEARN. It is true that most of this section takes 
the point of view that the missionary goes overseas to give something, to 
make a positive and hopefully unique contribution to Japan, to be a leader in 
some sense for the national church. However, in view of current 



missiological principles which see mission in terms of mutuality ("mission 
from six continents to six continents" was a key phrase a few decades ago), 
the missionary is also one who goes abroad to learn. He/she must be willing 
to learn as well as to teach. This requires a humble stance and good listening 
faculties! This learning and sharing of what has been learned with ones home 
church and society is also a valid aspect of global mission today. 

The national church appreciates missionaries as symbols of the world¬ 
wide network of the church, the global Body of Christ. But the actual 
functioning of the missionary as a symbol is problematic. Lacking job 
description, the missionary ends up feeling unfulfilled and frustrated. 

2. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

FLEXIBILITY. This is a standard sine qua non for missionary 
character. There must be adaptability to the foreign language, climate, food, 
customs and culture. There must be willingness to give and take when ones 
own inbred sense of rightness conflicts with the Japanese inbred sense of 
what is right and appropriate. Without flexibility of character, the 
missionary will suffer frustration and loneliness on every hand. 

PATIENCE. Like flexibility, patience is another sine qua non for 
missionaries. First of all is the language hurdle. What missionary has not 
had his/her patience tried as in a fiery furnace during the long two years of 
required language study, when the well educated adult professional must revert 
to a childhood level in verbal expression. 

A Japanese leader in the church growth movement acknowledges that 
it takes not two months nor two years, but more often twenty years to lead a 
Japanese person into the Christian faith! Patience! This is not a place for 
people with an ROI ("return on investment") business mentality approach to 
investment of money, time and energy. 

RELATIONAL SKILLS. Missionaries must be good listeners, good 
co-workers. Even though boldness to take the initiative is required, humility 
to take the learner's position in this country of sophisticated thought and 
behavior is also an absolute necessity. One must never be too proud to 
listen. Simultaneously playing the role of guest and leader takes maximal 
relational skill. The charismatic, single-handed authoritarian type of 
missionary will soon find him/herself shut out from Japanese circles, for co- 



working in some form is necessary at all levels of functioning. 

HEALTHY PERSONAL LIFE . Missionaries need to be 
psychologically well balanced people to stand the stresses of life in Japan. 
Those who from the beginning have neurotic tendencies, who have 
personality problems, or who have family problems should not venture 
overseas. The stress of culture shock and the myriad adjustments not to 
material differences in the way of life, but subtle psychological, social 
differences in the way of thinking of Japanese people is great. Only a person 
who is relatively well balanced and has a sense of objectivity and humor can 
surmount this. And if there are marital or family problems before leaving 
ones home country, they are usually compounded in coming overseas. 
Many, many missionaries have left Japan because the cultural adjustment 
was “the straw that broke the camel’s back” and minor psychological or 
family problems became inflated into an intolerable situation. 

DEDICATION OF LIFE. Added to all the above is a final item not 
easily put into words. The missionary will meet frustration; this must be 
assumed. The missionary needs a degree of personal fulfillment, but self- 
sacrifice at many crucial points may be required. At these times a deep sense 
of a calling from God, and a willing sacrifice of self-interest are essential. 
That is, the dedication of ones life to the Lord whom one serves, and 
dedication to the missionary vocation despite its hardships is often the 
determining factor in the success or failure of a missionary's service. 

QUALITY OF FAITH AND LIFE . Japanese Christians have in the 
past and still do look to missionaries for their spiritual qualities, the witness 
of their faith and life. Devout Christian faith and life are by no means the 
prerogative of missionaries, but without these the missionary work is not 
genuine. Through a life of faith and love which is rooted in the long 
Christian heritage of the West, the missionary, regardless of his/her 
particular function, can make a fruitful witness to Christ in the Japanese 
context. 


C. WHAT KIND OF PREPARATION IS NECESSARY? 
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Little needs to be said on this point. If the premises of the above 



paragraphs regarding qualifications and conditions are accepted, the manner of 
preparation neccessary to attain these will be obvious. Careful screening of 
personal character, attitudes, style of life, breadth of view, maturity of faith 
and spiritual dedication are essential, but these all precede preparation and 
training as such. 

Formal preparation should include study of Japanese history, religion 
and culture. If we are truly concerned about the context of our witness, such 
studies are a ,, must. ,, This should be carried out preferably before leaving the 
home country, or possibly after arrival in Japan. 

Language study is of course an indispensable part of missionary 
preparation. It is best done in Japan. A reputable language school, one 
which specializes in missionary training, is preferable. 

For ministers, a firm grasp of Biblical and theological foundations is 
essential, because in the Japanese context Christian assumptions will be 
profoundly questioned. But it is also important to emphasize missiological 
studies as well as traditional theological disciplines, for a broad perspective 
on the global mission of the church in today's world is more relevant than 
knowledge of details of denominational dogma. 

In addition to the above, it is helpful if missionaries can have 
orientation to the subtle difficulties of life in Japan. Training in relational 
skills and in the practical skills of coping with difficult situations is also 
helpful. Thankfully, the ELCA has been conscientious about providing this 
type of orientation. 

In recent years, the first assignment of the missionary pastor to a post 
in Japan has come to be viewed as a part of preparation for ministry, or as a 
period of orientation into the actual life and work of the national church. 
This period should be spent under the guidance of an experienced and under¬ 
standing Japanese pastor who has skills in co-working, especially with 
young Americans. After this period the missionary should have a sense of 
what and where his/her special contribution might be. That point is an 
optimal time for a period of specialized study, either in or out of Japan. 
Such constructive utilization of the first or second home-leave period is 
crucial to the future satisfaction and productivity of the missionary. (As a 
parenthesis, it should be noted that the same system would be highly 
desireable for young Japanese pastors.) 
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D. WHAT ASSIGNMENTS ARE APPROPRIATE FOR 

MISSIONARIES? 

1. CURRENT ISSUES REGARDING CALL AND ASSIGNMENT 

MISSIONARY IDENTITY . This is a crucial and often delicate 
matter. Who actually calls the missionary? There is a real problem of one's 
roots and identity here. In the era of the autonomous national church, the 
missionary comes to Japan as one who is at the same time sent and called. 
Missionaries are officially members of the church body which has employed 
them and sent them overseas-the ELCA in this case. They are legally and 
morally accountable to that church. But at the same time, they are also 
officially members of the JELC, which calls and assigns them to a specific 
place of service. So they are also accountable to this church, even though it 
does not pay their salary. The missionary who encounters difficulty with a 
particular call, who wishes a change of assignment, or who desires to resign 
as a missionary becomes painfully aware of this dual identity. To whom 
does the missionary turn for support? To whom does he/she turn for 
authoritative administrative decisions? The questions pose a dilemma which 
has yet to be solved. 

As one sent, the missionary leaves his home country to make some 
unique contribution in a foreign country, fulfilling a vision which he/she and 
the sending church has. But as soon as missionaries arrive in Japan, they 
receive a call and assignment by the receiving church. It is indeed important 
to identify with the Japanese people and church, but if the missionary 
completely identifies him/herself with the function of a Japanese pastor or 
teacher, there is danger of losing the original missionary vision. 

PRAGMATIC PROBLEMS OF JELMA RESTRUCTURING. The 
JELMA is now in a restructuring process which cannot help but have an 
effect on the call process for missionaries. The key to restructuring has been 
the central importance of the Japan Evangelical Lutheran Shadan , a juridical 
corporate entity. This Shadan is of vital importance at this point in history 
because the DGM has made the significant decision that Japan missionaries' 
salary support can no longer come from the ELCA because of its financial 
limitations, but will instead come from income generated by Shadan funds, 
which consists of assets received from sale of properties formerly used by 
missionaries. Just what form the restructured missionary association will 



take is as yet unclear, but from now on the Shadan , controlled by a joint 
board of Japanese and missionaries, will play a determinative role in calling 
and maintaining Lutheran missionary personnel in Japan. 


2. ASSIGNMENT IN JAPAN. 

Although the JELC makes real effort to be considerate of the personal 
needs of its missionaries, the process of assignment to a specific place of 
work is frequently a source of frustration to missionaries. The assignment of 
the JELC too often seems to be made without an overall strategy, and 
without taking into consideration individual missionary potential and 
limitation. Vision has been narrow and often dictated by immediate needs-to 
fill a vacant pastorate here, to help out in a district there. Too often it 
appears that neither the national church nor the local pastor know how to 
make proper use of missionaries so that they can fulfill their potential and 
live within their limitations in order to find minimal personal fulfillment and 
to make a meaningful contribution. 

The assignment of missionaries to their work location must take into 
consideration both the vision of the sending church, the receiving church and 
the individual missionary. Missionary vision should not necessarily be 
determined by the limited vision of a certain local church, where the 
missionary does not always have a sense of doing anything significant. This 
is not fair to the mature professional person who has made the sacrificial 
commitment to leave his/her family, friends, native culture and language, and 
struggle to adapt to a new world for the sake of working for the Kingdom of 
God in Japan. 

However, it must also be said that missionaries have sometimes 
betrayed the trust and expectations of the national church. Through self- 
interest or discouragement over their limitations, or for whatever reasons, 
they have failed to take the initiative to be creative and to explore productive 
ways of service, or they have not been conscientious in fulfilling the 
responsibilities given them in their assignment. 

If the missionary is assigned to work with another pastor, both of 
them must be open to regular critical evaluation of their job description and 
achievement. This has been lacking in the past. Means of mutual 
understanding and support must be carried out. Only thus will the ideal of 
the unity of the members of the Body of Christ become a reality in the 
context of Japan. 
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EPILOGUE 


In this essay many critical things have been said about the culture, 
society and church in Japan. The writer might be guilty of too much 
pessimism. The intention has been only to be realistic and constructive. 
There is need for change. I have tried to point out weaknesses only to 
indicate concrete areas where the Japanese church, the American church, and 
missionaries, who stand between the two, can talk together and work together 
for the Kingdom of God in Japan. 

One of the writer's insights gained from drawing this bird's eye view 
of the context for Christian work is seeing in a new light how very many 
valid reasons there are why the Christian community in Japan grows so 
slowly, and why Christian witness often seems so ineffectual. As the next 
step, we must together undertake the task of making more direct links 
between the context and ways to work in this context more effectively. This 
is our future challenge! 
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